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Feeding:  Vaiue  of  the  Corn  Crop. 

The  following  excellent  article  appears  as  a  com- 
munication in  the  New  England  Farmer  to  which 
should  be  added,  the  value  of  the  manure. 

In  comparing  the  weight  of  shelled  corn  to  the 
weight  of  the  stover  on  which  it  grows,  as  60  to  90 
but  in  comparing  the  value  of  the  grain  to  that  of 
the  stalks,  the  ratio  is  nearly  as  2  to  I.  In  other 
words,  a  bushel  of  corn  weighing  60  pounds,  repre- 
sents a  product  of  stover  equal  to  90  pounds,  and 
when  the  grain  is  80  cents  per  bushel,  the  sto- 
ver producing  it  should  be  worth  40  cents. 

Dr.  Sturtevant,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  Chemi- 
cal Corn-gaowing,  gives  the  weight  of  the  grain,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  stalks,  at  one  pound  of 
the  former  or  i\  lbs.  of  the  latter. 

According  to  Prof.  Stockbridge,  it  requires  90 
pounds  of  stalks  to  produce  a  bushel  of  corn,  and 
his  psi'         of  the  relative  values  makes  the  grain 

v'     .      "-^•*s  anf'  lne  stover  3°  cents.  • 

Itf  a  crop  reported  by  Joseph  Harris,  yielding 
70  bushels  of  grain'  and  3  tons  of  stover  per  acre, 
the  money  value  was  rated  at  $42  for  the  grain, 
and  $30  for  the  stover. 

Now,  if  the  stalks  of  a  corn  crop  are  worth  half 
as  much  as  the  grain,  and  if  the  latter  is  worth  80 
cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  then  an  acre  of  70 
bushels  would  show  the  following  results  ; — 

Weight  of  grain,    4,2^0  fts.      value  of  grain,  S"6  00 
M    stalks,  6  3(  0  41  "    stalks,    2S  00 

Total  weight,  -  10,500  Total  value  -  -  884  00 
But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject.  Ac- 
cording to  the  above  ratio  of  values,  it  becomes 
easy,  and  is  often  convenient,  to  estimate  the  total 
value  of  the  crop  in  terms  of  the  grain.  Thus, 
when  the' yield  of  grain  is  70  bushels  per  acre, 
the  stover  would  be  equivalent,  in  feeding  value, 
to  35  bushels,  and  the  value  of  the  entire  crop,  if 
expressed  in  grain,  would  be  70  bushels  plus  35 
bushels. 

Every  yield  of  corn,  therefore,  that  reaches  70 
bushels  per  acre,  is  virtually  equivalent  to  a  yield 


of  105  bushels;  but  if,  to  make  the  estimate 
more  reliable,  we  count  the  stover  equal  » 
to  30  bushels  of  graiu,  instead  of  35  bushels,  this 
will  make  the  product  of  the  acre  equivalent,  in 
round  numbers,  to  100  bushels  of  grain,  which  at 
60  pounds  to  the  bushel  gives,  6000  lbs.  per  acre. 

Assuming  this  as  a  standard  crop,  and  fairly 
within  reach  of  intelligent  farmers,  let  us  now  see 
what  sveh  an  acre  is  equivalent  to,  in  each  of  the 
various  forms  of  food  into  which  corn  enters  as  a 
factor 

AMOUNT  OF  BEEF  FROM  ONE  ACRE  OF  CORN. 

In  feeding  for  beef,  the  results  obtained  by  prac- 
tical men  are  found  to  vary  widely,  according  to  the 
method  of  feeding  and  other  conditions  ;  but  a 
careful  comparison  of  results  seems  to  indicate 
that,  on  a  general  average  and  with  a  good  breed 
of  Cattle,  12  pounds  of  prime  hay,  or  6  to  8  pounds 
of  grain  will  produce  a  pound  of  beef.  According 
to  Alderman  Mechi  it  appears  that  "7  pounds  of 
grain  will  produce  a  pound  of  meat,  net  butcher's 
weight."  A  less  weight  than  this  of  corn  meal  has 
been  known  to  produce,  and  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, will  produce  a  poud  of  beef ;  but  taking 
this  figure  as  fairly  within  reach  when  right  meth- 
ods are  used,  and  it  shows  that  an  acre  of  corn  is 
capable  of  yielding  857  pounds  of  beef. 

PORK  FROM  ONE  ACRE. 

According  to  Mr.  Harris,  100  pounds  of  corn 
contain  the  necessary  elements  for  61  pounds  of 
pork.  This  theoretical  limit  will  probably  never 
be  reached  in  practice,  though  a  fair  approach  to 
it  seems  to  have  been  made  when  22  pounds  of 
pork  were  obtained  from  one  bushel  of  corn,  as  re- 
ported by  Jas.  Buckingham,  in  the  Prarie  Farmer, 
and  still  later,  when  24$  pounds  were  produced 
from  a  bushel,  by  John  Howard,  of  Michigan.  But 
exceptional  results  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  ordi- 
nary farming.  If  we  assume  four  ponuds  of  corn  as 
attainable  average  for  a  pound  of  pork,  we  then 
have  1500  pounds  of  pork  as  the  product  of  on«? 
acre  of  corn, 
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AN  ACRE  OF  MUTTON. 

When  this  grain  is  fed  to  sheep,  if  the  feeding  is 
well  managed,  the  results  are  but  little,  if  any,  in- 
ferior to  those  obtained  in  making  pork.  It  is  in 
fact,  claimed  by  some  feeders  that  more  mutton 
than  pork  can  be  obtained  from  a  bushel  of  corn  ; 
but  if  we  suppose  the  feeding  value  of  this  cereal 
to  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  it  shows  that  1500 
pounds  of  mutton  are  possible  from  one  acre  of 
ground  planted  in  corn. 

Of  course  no  intelligent  man  will  infer  from 
these  estimates  that  it  is  intended  to  recommend 
the  exclusive  use  of  corn  in  feeding.  This  would 
be  simply  absurd.  A  variety  of  food  is  always 
better  than  any  single  kind  ;  yet  it  is  expedient  to 
ascertain,  by  separate  trial,  the  actual  feeding  value 
not  only  of  corn,  but  of  other  feeds  also,  in  order 
to  combine  them  with  judgment,  and  with  economi- 
cal results.  The  man  who  finds  he  .can  get  500 
pounds  of  beef  from  an  acre  of  turnips,  and  800 
pounds  from  an  acre  of  corn, does  not,for  that  reason, 
abandon  the  use  of  turnips  entirely,  nor  confine  his 
feeding  to  corn  exclusively,  for  he  understands  that 
the  best  results  from  each  are  obtained  by  judicious- 
ly using  both. 

BUTTER  PRODUCT  OF  ONE  ACRE. 
The  amount  of  corn  required  for  a  given  quanti- 
ty of  butter  has  never  been  accurately  determined. 
The  question  dependsjn  part,  on  the  variety  of  corn, 
but  still  more  on  the  breed  of  cow  and  skill  of  the 
feeder.    It  is  held   by  some  that  the  corn  which 
gives  a  pound  of  beef  should  be  sufficient  for  a 
pound  of  butter.    But  this  opinion  is  not  warrented 
by  experience,   and  the   presumption   is  clearly 
against  it.    The  best  result  that  can  safely  be  as- 
sumed, until  further  experience  sheds  more  light 
on  the  subject,  is,  that  ten  pounds  of  corn,  will, 
under  right  conditions  of  feeding,  produce  one 
pound  of  butter,  with  a  fair  average  cow.    At  this 
rate  of   production,  an    acre  of  corn  represents 
600  pounds  of  butter,  in  addition  to  the  skimmed 
milk  and  surplus  of  the  dairy. 

CHEESE  AND  MILK  FROM  ONE  ACRE. 
According  to  the  above  result  for  butter,  the 
product  of  cheese  would  be  from  1300  to  1500 
pounds,  and  the  result  in  milk,  on  a  general  Javer- 
age,  would  be  over  13,00c  pounds  from  an  acre  of 
corn. 

THE  PRODUCT  OF  EGGS  FROM  CORN. 

A  hen  of  average  quality,  with  fair  treatment, 
will  produe  three  eggs  per  week,  or  156  eggs  per 
year,  and  wil  consume  in  the  meantime  two  bush- 
els of  corn,  or  its  equivalent.  This  is  equal  to  sev- 
enty-eigfrt  eggs,  (weighing  gf  pounds)  for  each 


bushel  of  corn,  making  a  total  of  7800  eggs  from 
the  corn  product  of  a  single  acre. 

AMOUNT  OF  POULTRY  REPRESENTED  BY  AN  ACRE  OF 

CORN. 

It  is  the  estimate  of  some  farmers  that  the  corn 
which  pi-oduces  a  dozen  eggs  is  equivalent,  in  the 
fattening  of  poultry,  to  a  pound  of  flesh.  Others 
have,  on  a  comparative  estimate  of  beef  and  poul- 
try, found  that  the  latter  is  produced  from  a, less  rel- 
tive  amount  of  grain,  than  the  former,  making  six 
pounds  fed  to  poultry  equivalent  to  seven  pounds 
fed  to  cattle.  Assuming,  then,  in  the  absence  of 
more  accurate  data,  that  six  pounds  of  corn  will 
produce  a  pound  of  poultry,  we  have  1000  pounds 
of  the  latter  as  the  product  of  an  acre  of  this 
grain. 

CORN  BREAD. 

When  good  sound  corn  is  properly  prepared  and 
made  into  bread  by  the  latest  and  best  methods,  or 
into  cakes,  pudding  and  other  simillar  preparations 
it  produces  a  superior  quality  of  food  in  a  variety 
of  forms  adapted  to  universal  consumption.  The 
fact  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  gain  in  weight 
of  the  bread  thus  prepared  from  corn  meal,  over  and 
above  the  weight  of  the  meal  from  which  it  is  made 
is  more  than  100  per  cent.  In  other  words,  a 
pound  of  corn  bread  is  the  product  of  less  than 
half  a  pound  of  corn  meal.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  value  of  an  acre  of  this  cereal,  when  measured 
by  the  bread  it  is  capahle  of  producing  12,000 
pounds. 

In  all  the  estimates  here  presented  the  figures  of 
course,  are  approximate  only,  and  do  not  claim  to 
be  positive  or  exact.  That  they  are  possible  in  in- 
dividual cases  will  not  be  denied.  Whether  they 
are  possible,  as  aveiage  results,  is  another  ques- 
tion, and  one  on  which  opinions  may  differ.  Ye} 
it  is  certain  that  the  products  here  stated  are  all  of 
them  reached,  and  most  of  them  surpasssed  every 
year,  by  enterprising  farmers,  as  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  records  of  husbandry  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Conrad  Wilson. 

New  York  City,  Jan.  1877. 


The  Treasury  now,  November  20,  holds  $337,- 
840,800  in  bonds  to  secure  national  bank  circula- 
tion, and  $19,103,000  to  secure  public  deposits. 
U.  S.  bonds  deposited  for  circulation  for  week  en- 
ding to-day  $521,400.  U.  S.  bonds  held  for  circu- 
lation withdrawn  during  the  week  ending  to-day, 
$76,400.  National  bank  circulation  outstanding- 
Currency  notes,  $320,612,289;  gold  notes,  $2,099 
196. 
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SALT  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


The  beneficial  use  of  common  salt  (chloride  of  so- 
dium) has  long,  though  not  generally,  been  known; 
the  fact  has  frequently  been  noticed,  heretofore  in 
the  Maryland  Farmer,  and  is  worthy  of  more  at- 
tention than  it  has  received. 

Some  years  ago  Mr  R.  W.  Hughes,  of  Virginia, 
with  considerable  labor,  prepared  a  pamphlet  on 
on  this  subject/in  which  he  collected  numerous 
facts  and  experiments,  from  English  cultivators  of 
early  and  recent  date,  proving  the  efficacy  in  many 
ways  of  the  use  of  salt  in  farming.    He  says  : 

"  In  the  papers  published  at  the  begining  of  the 
present  century,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  England,  is 
an  extract  from  Lord  Dundonald's  Work,  which 
says  wit,  sown  broadcast,  over  the  fields  destroys 
the  worms  in  the  ground;  and  also  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  vermin  thus  becomes  food  for  the 
very  plants  which  otherwise  they  would  destroy." 

"  Old  Gervase  Markham,  an  early  English  writ- 
er, says,  among  the  great  devourers  of  grain  are 
pismires,  or  ants,  although  it  be  a  little  creature,  it 
is  so  laborsome  that  the  grain  which  they  destroy 
amounteth  to  a  great  quantity;  but  if  the  land  be 
manured  with  salt  or  ashes,  it  will  not  breed  pis- 
mires." 

Sir  John  Sinclair  further  says  :  "  salt,  if  employ- 
ed in  very  large  quantities,  in  its  natural  state,  is 
hostile  to  vegetation;  but  it  operates  advantageous- 
ly, in  many  ways,  when  judiciously  applied  to  the 
land;  in  moderate  quantities  it  promotes  growth  of 
vegetation." 

"  An  experiment  was  tried  in  Cheshire,  England, 
of  mixing  roots  and  rubbish  harrowed  off  the  field 
with  foul  salt,  and  this  mixed  with  other  manures; 
the  effects  of  this  compost  on  crops  of  barley  and 
gras-;  greatly  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
toins." 

"  Another  experiment  was  made  of  mixing 
ditch  and  furrow  earth  with  refuse  salt;  the  same 
farmer  made  another  mixture  of  same  kind  of  earth 
with  lime\  he  applied  these  mixtures  to  different 
portions  of  the  same  field;  that  part  on  which  the 
salt  compost  was  laid,  had  by  far  the  most  vigorous 
and  healthiest  vegetation." 

Mr.  Hughes  quotes  the  following  interesting 
statement  from  an  old  English  paper,  of  date  1 764  : 
"after  draining  a  piece  of  some  rushy  ground,  about 
the  middle  of  October,  refuse  .w//  was  spread  upon 
a  portion  after  the  rate  of  8  bushels  the  acre;  and  on 
another  part,  16  bushels  the  acre.  In  a  short  time 
all  vegetation  disappeared  totally;  and  during  the 
April  following  not  a  blade  of  grass  was  to  be  seen; 
but  in  the  latter  end  of  May  a  most  flourishing 


crop  of  rich  grass  made  its  appearance  on  that 
part  where  8  bushels  of  salt  had  been  laid  ;  and  in 
July,  the  other  portion  produced  a  still  stronger 
crop  of  grass;  and  cattle  were  very  fond  of  it. 
During  the  whole  ensuing  winter,  and  to  this  day, 
now  ten  years  since,  the  land  retains  and  exhibits 
superior  verdure  to  the  neighboring  closes." 

Another  English  writer  says  ;  "  Its  effects  on 
fallow-land  are  equally  advantageous;  by  sowing 
it  freely  at  the  time  of  breaking-up  the  land  for  a 
fallow,  its  strong  saline  properties  destroy  noxious 
weeds  and  insects;  but  by  being  well  mixed  with 
the  soil  before  the  wheat  is  sown  it  adds  a  strong 
nutriment  and  ensures  the  best  of  crops." 

Lord  Erskine  says  :  "Lime,  which  has  caused 
to  start  into  life  the  most  inert  and  steril  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  is  almost  nothing  as  a  manure  when 
compared  with  salt ;  lime  is  powerful  as  according 
to  the  quantity  which  is  used  ;  whereas  salt,  to  be 
useful,  must  be  applied  sparingly." 

Mr.  Thomas  Bernard,  writing  about  the  same 
time,  says  :  "Mr.  Seckler,  of  Henver,  has  just  ap- 
plied salt,  at  the  rate  of  25  bushels  the  acre,  to  poor 
exhausted  land,  being  clay,  unfit  for  turnips  ;  the 
effect  was  a  heavy  rich  crop.  The  salt  used  is 
what  is  considered  refuse,  after  having  cured  fish  ; 
over  this  earth  is  spread,  and  then  the  mass  is  sold 
to  farmers  by  the  fish  curers."  [It  was  25  bushels 
to  the  acre,  of  this  mixture  that  was  used.] 

"In  a  London  paper,  1735,  a  writer  remarks — I 
am  assured,  from  a  gentleman  of  Scotland,  that, 
they  have  long  used  salt  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
sowing  ten  to  twelve  bushels  of  their  coarse  salt  on 
the  acre  of  young  wheat,  sometimes  in  November, 
December,  January,  and  February;  it  being  very 
effectual  in  killing  tender  weeds  and  insects,  among 
the  wheat,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  cherishing  the 
grain;  and  though  it  does  not  add  much  to  bulk  of 
straw,  yet,  adds  much  to  the  goodness  of  grain. 
"Evei'y  acre  of  land  in  England  which  needs  to  be 
improved,  may  be  done  ten  shillings  an  acre  cheap- 
er by  salt,  than  in  any  other  way." 

Such  are  the  testimonies,  on  this  subject,  from 
across  the  water,  in  early  days.  In  our  next  issue 
of  the  Maryland  Farmer  we  will  give  equally 
satisfactoi-y  evidence,  of  a  recent  date,  and  of  ex- 
periments in  our  own  country. 

One  day,  last  month,  we  had  an  interesting  in- 
terview with  Com.  Ammen,  of  Prince  George  coun- 
ty, in  which  he  mentioned  his  own  very  favorable 
results  from  the  use  of  salt  on  land;  among  others 
he  found  it  beneficial  applied  to  the  soil  around 
young  fruit  trees,  stirring  it  in  the  soil  afoot  from 
the  trunk  of  the  trees,  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  bark  of  the  tree. 

We  have  the  highest  and  pleasantist  testimony 
that  salt  is  the  savor  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  may  he 
the  savor  of  the  husbandman's  labor,  if  seasonably 
and  properly  appropriated. 

By  numerous  testimony  in  our  possession  it  is 
shown  to  be  equally  beneficial  on  sandy  as  on  clay 
and  swamp  lands, 
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Agricultural  Calendar. 


FARM  WORK  FOR  MARCH. 

In  our  climate  this  month  is  usually  a  stirring 
time  with  agriculturists  !  Tis  true,  the  weather  is 
usually  fitful  and  sometimes  very  severe  ;  and  sud- 
denly, when  old  Boreas  gets  in  his  mad  tantrums 
venting  his  spleen  on  old  houses,  trees  and  fences, 
and  bringing  relief  by  way  of  death  to  many  a 
poor  neglected  old  or  young  beast,  like  "  hollow 
horned  "  cows  and  new-born  lambs.  But  we  com- 
monly have  some  fine  days  in  this  month,  when  the 
earth  is  dry  and  in  good  order  to  be  worked.  Let 
us  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  such  favora- 
ble spells  to  plant  potatoes,  to  sow  tobacco  beds, 
and  all  such  farm  work  as  will  forward  the  opera- 
tions for  the  year's  crops,  endeavoring  to  keep  a- 
head  of  work. 

PLOWING. 

Press  forward  the  spring  plowing  as  often  as  the 
condition  of  the  land  will  allow.  Follow  imme- 
diately the  plow  with  the  harrow — Thomas'  Smooth- 
ing Harrow  is  by  far  the  best  harrow  for  this  work  ; 
also,  break  the  clods  and  lumps  with  a  roller. — 
There  is  great  art  in  plowing.  The  furrows  should 
be  straight,  well  turned,  of  even  width  and  depth 
— say  7  or  8  inches  ;  if  stiff  soil  with  a  hard  pan 
under  the  turned  soil,  be  sure  and  break  it  up  by 
the  sub-soil  plow  !  if  the  sub-soil  be  poor,  do  not 
turn  up  more  than  a  few  inches,  and  the  sub-soil 
plow  will  loosen  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  for 
purposes  of  drainage  aerification  and  filtration. — 
The  furrows  should  not  set  up,  nor  lie  flat,  but  lap 
over  the  next  furrow  ;  see  that  the  turf  is  covered 
and  that  evenness  of  depth  be  strictly  secured,  and 
that  all  the  land  be  cut  by  the  share.  It  is  too 
common  a  practice  with  lazy  plowmen  to  let  the 
plow  slip  over  hard  places,  and  run  deep  in  soft 
ones  ;  by  which  means  those  spots  that  require 
the  deepest  cultivation  are  only  skimmed  and  their 
Sterility  increased,  solely  for  the  want  of  more  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  the  plowman.  The  master's 
eye  is  no  where  more  wanted  than  in  the  field  that 
is  being  plowed.  It  is  better  to  plow  well  half  an 
acre  than  badly  one  acre.  On  the  proper  breaking 
up  of  the  ground  and  its  first  stages  of  preparation 


mainly  depend  the  future  success  of  the  crop. 

MANURES. 

Haul  out  and  spread  all  the  manure  it  is  possi- 
ble to  be  had  on  the  farm  ;  but  do  not  spread  the 
manure  too  sparingly  ;  better  make  one  acre  rich 
:han  make  two  acres  only  half  rich.  Purchase  fer- 
tilizers freely,  for  all  the  ground  you  cultivate  not 
manured  with  home-made  manures — cultivate  no 
more  land  than  you  can  manure^  heavily,  or  ferti- 
lize with  such  fertilizers  as  are  most  suitable  for 
the  plants  grown,  and  which  will  likely  supply 
such  ingredients  of  plant  food  as  the  soil  is  defi- 
cient in.  To  fully  learn  these  things,  rely  upon 
your  own  experiments  yearly  made  on  different 
small  spots  and  with  different  manufactured  ma- 
nures on  a  snail  scale,  until  you  are  satisfied  with 
results  ;  then  "  go  ahead."  To  those  who  do  not 
care  to  wait,  we  say,  consult  some  chemists,  let 
him  analyze  your  soil,  and  tell  you  what  the  differ- 
ent fields  want,  and  you  will  be  well  repaid  for 
your  money  spent  in  getting  the  information.  One 
thing  we  will  say,  you  cannot  well  go  amiss  in  us- 
ing lime  of  some  sort,  bones,  and  such  fertilizers 
as  contain  a  large  amount  of  ammonia  and  potash 
— the  latter  for  tobacco  especially.  Of  course,  all 
know  the  value  of  ashes,  when  they  are  to  be  had, 
and  next  to  them  stable  manure  that  has  not  been 
leached  by  the  rains,  or  "  fire-fanged  "  in  the  heap. 

TOBACCO. 

Finish  sowing  tobacco  seed  ;  and  if  possible  se- 
cure tobacco  dust,  to  be  had  in  Baltimore,  to  sprinkle 
heavily  over  the  bed  ;  and  as  the  plants  grow,  re- 
peat the  dusting.  It  will  stimulate  growth,  and  we 
think  will  drive  off  the  fly,  especially  if  mixed  with 
soot  or  flour  of  sulphur.  We  are  inclined  to  this 
theory  because  of  its  reasonableness  ;  besides  we 
once  experimented  with  it  in  a  small  way  to  our 
satisfaction,  but  we  had  not  the  same  nice  material 
that  is  now  at  hand,  and  used  extensively  by  gar- 
deners and  florists  in  their  green  houses,  and  on 
out  door  beds. 

The  stripping  and  conditioning  tobacco  should 
be  attended  to  diligently  this  month,  but  great  care 
ought  to  taken,  not  to  handle  tobacco  during  harsh 
weather,  and  it  should  be  carefully  guarded  against 
the  high  winds  that  shiver  the  best  leaves  when  they 
are  dry,  and  exposed  to  the  storm.  There  is  no 
telling  what  is  lost  in^an  open  barn  of  tobacco,  on 
one  windy  day  or  night.  It  loses  in  weight,  and 
in  looks  and  in  the  touch.  Such  tobacco  will  rarely 
ever  recover  the  tough,  kid-glove  smoothness  and 
polish  that  a  fine  tobacco  should  have,  independent 
of  its  loss  of  aroma  to  a  great  extent. 
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FENCING. 

If  not  already  done,  it  might  be  as  well  to  get 
all  the  materials  in  place  so  as  to  put  them  up  after 
the  20th,  by  which  time  the  stormy  winds  will 
most  likely  be  over,  and  the  fences  not  likely  to  be 
blown  down  or  thrown  out  of  place.  We  have 
known  a  long  line  of  new  rail  fence,  well  put  up 
but  before  it  had  time  to  Settle  and  get  firm,  a  high 
wind  has  prostrated  it,  giving  more  trouble  to  put 
up  the  second  than  the  first  time. 

FRUIT  AND  OTHER  TREES. 

This  is  the  time  to  select  your  fruit  trees  from 
reliable  nurserymen,  and  to  be  on  your  guard  a- 
gainst  itinerant  fruit  tree  pedlers.    At  the  risk  of 
being  charged  with  repetition,  we  cannot  avoid  a- 
gain  urging  upon  every  farmer  the  vast  importance 
of  having  a  plenty  of  choice  fruits  of  all  kinds,  but 
of  not  many  varieties  of  each  class.    The  planting 
of  nut  bearing  trees  is  too  much  neglected,  both 
for  profit  and  comfort — many  of  these  can  be  plant- 
ed along  the  permanent  lines  of  fence,  and  in  spots 
where  they  will  not  damage  crops,  yet  afford  shade 
and  shelter  to  stock.   Forest  trees  should  be  planted 
out  this,  and  next  month.    The  locust   is  easily 
transplanted,  and  grows  quickly.    It  is,  we  all 
know,  very  valuable  for  farm  purposes,  and  its  shade 
does  not  injure  crops  growing  under  it,  like  the 
chesnut ;  once  get  a  row  of  trees  large  enough  to 
cut  for  posts.    Plant  trees,  we  say,  if  not  for  your- 
selves, plant  for  posterity,  and  it  will  bless  your 
labor  in  their  behalf. 

STOCK  OF  ALL  SORTS. 

This  is  a  trying  month  on  stock  ;  horses  ought  to 
be  well  fed  and  groomed  ;  they  will  begin  to  shed 
their  coats,  and  be  liable  to  take  colds  from  expos- 
ure, which  may,  if  not  attended  to  in  time,  run  in- 
to distemper  or  worse  diseases.  They  are  liable 
also  at  this  season  to  have  "  scratches,"  so  their 
feet  should  be  well  cleaned  after  work,  and  before 
going  into  the  stable,  either  rubbed  dry  or  washed 
of!  and  then  dried  by  a  cloth  or  hand  rubbing. — 
Their  shoulders  are  apt  to  be  tender,  so  that  those 
doing  hard  work,  should  have  the  collars  clean  and 
soft,  ahd  the  shoulders  often  bathed  with  cold  water, 
or  a  decoction  of  *ed-oak  bark  or  mullen-leaves, 
applied  cold  after  they  return  from  work  at  night. 
Keep  the  work  oxen  in  good  order,  and  have  them 
well  carded. 

Milch  Coivs,  especially  such  as  have  calves  or  a- 
bout  to  have,  ought  to  be  well  fed,  chiefly  on  cool- 
ing food,  such  as  roots,  and  cold  slops  thickened 
with  bran  and  a  little  oil  cake  or  linseed  meal  :  sood 
dry  beds,  pure  water  and  salt  with  ashes  equal  parts, 
in  small  quantities  every  other  day. 


Sheep  will  require  extra  attention  this  month,  as 
now  they  are  generally  bringing  forth  their  lambs. 
Let  the  whole  flock  have  access  to  salt  always,  and 
the  run  of  a  clover  rick  if  possible,  or  a  rye  field. 
Those  ewes  about  to  yean  put  to  themselves  at 
night  under  shelter  with  dry  floor.  Give  those 
with  lambs  a  lot  or  rye  field  by  themselves,  and 
feed  the  ewes  with  one  gill  of  meal  or  one-half 
pint  of  oats  once  a  day,  and  as  many  cut  turnips 
once  a  day,  as  they  will  eat  clean.  Watch  the 
whole  flock  day  and  night,  if  yon  can,  until  the 
"  lambing  "  season  is  over.  All  dead  lambs  bury  in 
the  manure  pile.  If  you  have  a  flock  of  fine  sheep, 
it  will  pay  to  have  a  person  for  a  month  or  two  to 
do  nothing  but  act  the  careful  shepherd.  Four  full 
bred  lambs  at  $15  each,  would,  if  saved  by  this 
shepherd,  well  pay  for  his  hire  and  board  for  two 
months.  There  are  fortunes  in  sheep,  if  our  people 
would  only  realized  it,  and  enter  into  wool  and 
mutton  growing,  carried  on  so  successfully  in 
Europe. 

Hogs  out  to  have  clean  comfortable  quarters  ;  the 
sows  with  young  pigs  should  have  dry  warm  beds, 
and  be  well  fed.  The  pigs  should  have  a  pen  a- 
long  side  their  respective  mother's  pen,  with  an 
openining  large  enough  for  them  to  get  through. 
Feed  the  sow  and  pigs  well,  on  grain,  milk  and 
slops.  Give  great  attention  to  keeping  your  colts 
and  calves,  in  growing  order — we  mean  yearlings 
and  others. 

POTATOES. 

We  advise  the  early  planting  of  potatoes.  Those 
for  family  use,  and  those  for  market,  boih  should 
be  planted  this  month  or  next  month.  Potatoes 
planted  with  us  before  May  will  be  ripe  for  the 
market  during  these  two  month,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  will  then  realize  more  to  the  grower 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  except  it  chance 
to  happen  as  this  year,  when  but  a  small  store  had 
been  laid  in,  because  of  the  unexpected  long  ice 
embargo  came.  The  experience  of  years  has  been 
that  Maryland  and  Virginia  potatoes  realize  more 
profit  if  sold  in  August  and  September,  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year,  for  the  reasons  stated. — 
they  then  do  not  have  to  compete  with  North  or 
South. 

Then,  they  are  more  likely  to  escape  the  "  Bug," 
or  there  is  more  time  to  destroy  it.  Make  the  land 
rich,  plow  deep,  and  pulverize  well  with  the  roller  ; 
manure  in  the  trenches.  Plant  cut  potatoes,  in 
hills  3  feet  by  2  feet,  or  in  drills  4  inches  deep,  3 
feet  apart,  and  12  to  15  inches  in  the  drill.  Plaster 
and  ashes  in  hill  or  broacdast;  harrow  the  laud  as 
soon  as  grass  and  weeds  begin  to  peep  up,  taking 
out  the  front  tooth  to  straddle  the  row  or  hills  ; 
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continue  the  harrow  when  the  grass  and  weeds 
grow  ;  and  until  the  potatoes  are  too  high  for  the 
harrow  ;  then  bar  off  with  the  mould-board  to  the 
potatoe  ;  after  that  keep  down  the  weeds  with  cul- 
tivator until  potatoes  begin  to  blossom  ;  then  plow, 
throwing  the  earth  next  the  vines,  so  as  to  leave  a 
brood  fiat  hill.  Follow  with  the  hoe  to  complete 
the  work,  and  the  crop  is  made.  If  weeds  spring 
up,  hand  weed.  Be  not  afraid  of  the  Colorado 
pest,  it  is  easily  managed  with  proper  utensils  and 
Paris  Green. 

OATS  AND  CLOVER  SEED. 

Sow  oats  as  soon  as  possible,  the  sooner  the  beW 
ter.  Prepare  the  ground  nicely  and  fertilize  lib- 
erally. Put  them  in  with  the  double  iron  shovel 
plow,  or  harrow  them  in  well,  and  then  sow  clover 
seed,  2  gallons  per  acre  and  roll.  Sow  a  bushel  of 
plaster  and  two  of  salt  per  acre,  [sow  salt  before 
oats  are  up]  as  soon  as  the  oats  appear.  This  crop 
if  sown  early  on  well  prepared  ground,  and  fertili- 
zed will  yield  a  good  crop,  and  pay  in  grain  and 
straw.  A  good  set  of  clover  will  also  be  obtained. 
It  is  labor  and  money  thrown  away  to  sow  this 
grain  late,  and  put  in  a  slovenly  way,  as  is  t  oo  often 
the  case.  It  is  better  to  sow  the  clover  seed  alone, 
and  harrow  it  in  lightly  on  the  unbroken  ground, 
just  as  it  was  left  by  the  corn  crop. 


Leached  Ashes  for  Land. 


Having  about  one  hundred  cartloads  of  leached 
ashes  at  my  command,  whether  would  it  be  better 
to  draw  them  out  and  spread  them  on  the  snow, 
or  in  the  spring,  just  before  cultivating  and  sowing; 
and  what  quantity  could  be  used  to  the  acre  on 
ground  for  wheat?  2nd,  Would  they  be  of  any 
advantage  to  a  young  orchard  that  I  wish  to  fit  for 
turnips  ? 

The  best  way  to  treat  the  ashes  is  to  compost 
them  with  barn-yard  manure.  If  you  want  to  make 
first  class  manure  add  about  twenty  pounds  of 
plaster  to  each  load  of  barn-yard  manure,  and  some 
salt.  Then  draw  out  the  manure  and  turn  it  under 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  would  not  be  best  to  spread  the  ashes  on  the 

snow,  because  when  the  snow  goes  away  it  may 

carry  off  a  great  deal  of  the  most  valuble  parts  of 

the  ashes.   This  objection  does  not  apply  with  such 

greatforce  in  the  case  of  leached  ashes  as  it  would  in 

the  case  of  unleached  ashes.    Applying  them  in  the 

spring  would  be  better.    From  one  to  two  hundred 

bushels  of  leached  ashes  would  be  a  good  amount 

to  apply,  though  twice  the  amount  would  be  made 

use  of  by  the  crops, 

To  an  orchard  ashes  are  especially  valuable,  as 
they  supply  many  of  the  elements  which  the  fruit 
and  trees  are  constantly  removing. —  Toronto  Globe. 


CULTURE  OF  BOOM  CORN. 


The  Journal  of  Agriculture  describes  the  cul- 
ture of  broom  corn  on  this  wise  :  "  Broom-corn  re- 
quires rich  soil;  bottom  land  is  the  best,  and  it  should 
be  as  free  from  grass  as  possible.  The  reason  for 
choosing  clean  land  will  appear  plain  to  a  man  who 
has  raised  a  crop.  The  ground  should  be  well 
plowed  and  made  perfectly  fine  with  the  harrow, 
then  marked  out  with  shallow  marks  if  to  be  plant- 
ed by  hand,  so  as  not  to  get  the  seed  too  deep  in 
the  ground;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  plant  with  a 
drill.  The  stalks  must  be  as  close  as  five  or  six 
inches,  to  prevent  the  straw  from  becoming  too 
heavy.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  drilled  with  much 
regularity,  but  must  be  cut  out  with  the  hoe  to  the 
right  distance  when  small.  It  is  like  sorghum, 
grows  slow  while  small,  and  on  most  land  it  is 
positively  necessary  to  hoe  the  grass  out,  which 
gives  a  good  opportunity  for  cutting  out  to  the  right 
distance.  After  this  is  done  the  cnltivation  is 
similar  to  that  of  corn. 

When  the  seed  begins  to  fill  the  straw  will  bend 
over  from  the  weight,  and  to  prevent  this  the  full 
force  of  the  hands  must  be  put  to  break  the  stalks 
over,  say  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  where  the  straw 
grows  out,  or  more  properly  the  head.  The  weight 
of  the  seed  will  then,  by  hanging  down,  keep  the 
straw  straight.  Now  comes  the  busy  season  and 
the  time  when  labor  and  care  will  add  much  to  the 
value  of  the  crop.  The  green  straw  being  alto- 
gether the  most  valuable,  it  is  important  that  it  be 
cut  before  it  turn  red,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  To 
do  this  a  shed  is  necessary,  with  shelves  on  which 
to  lay  it,  say  six  inches  deep  ;  and  enough  hands 
be  employed  to  cu}  the  crop  before  any  or  much  of 
is  turns  red.  The  seed  is  stripped  by  means  of  a 
machine  made  for  the  purpose,  with  two  cylinders 
between  which  the  corn  is  held  in  handfuls.  The 
process  is  very  rapid,  only  an  instant  being  neces- 
sary to  knock  the  seed  all  off.  The  corn  is  baled 
before  being  sent  to  market.  The  price  is  very 
fluctuatiug,  running  from  $60  to  $250  per  ton." 


Geo.  R.  Goldsborough,  Esq.  has  been  elected 
president ;  Hon.  O.  Hammond,  vice-president  ;  F. 
H.  Johnson,  treasurer  \.  and  D.  C.  Trimble,  sec- 
rrtary  ;  of  the  Talbot  County  Agricultural  Society. 
Gen.  E.  L.  F.  Hardcastle  and  Mrssrs,  H.  P.  Hop- 
kins and  F.  C.  Goldsburough,  appointed  an  Exe- 
cutive Committee. 


Why  is  a  baby  like  a  field  of  wheat  ?  Because 
it  has  to  be  cradled,  and  thrashed  before  fit  for 
family  use. 
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How  to  Improve  Worn  Land. 

We  have  given  seveial  articles,  specifically  on 
this  head,  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Maryland 
Farmer,  and  believe,  if  the  suggestions  or  direc- 
tions are  faithfully  carried  out  and  acted  upon,  sea- 
sonably, the  operator  will  realize  satisfactory  and 
profitable  success,  and  will  fully  prove  that  they 
have  been  to  his  advantage. 

But  we  will  briefly  sum  up  the  principal  points 
in  the  means  recommended  : 

First — Draining  ;  the  land  should  be  thoroughly 
under-drained,  so  that  no  stagnant  water  will  stand 
around  the  roots  of  the  plants  or  trees,  and  so  that 
the  air  can  circulate  freely  through  the  earth,  to  a 
good  depth. 

Second — Sub-soiling;  the  land  should  be  deeply 
plowed  or  sub-soiled,  so  that  the  hard-pan  below 
may  be  effectually  broken  up,  for  the  double  pur 
pose  of  allowing  the  roots  to  run  deeper  for  moisture 
and  nutrimeut ;  and  to  allow  the  moisture  to  rise 
from  below  and  circulate  freely,  in  a  dry-time, 
when  hot  drouths  dry  and  scorch  or  bake  the  sur- 
face. In  connection  with  this  thorough  plowing 
the  land  should  be  well  rolled,  with  a  heavy  roller, 
to  crush  lumps  and  level  the  surface,  and  faithfully 
harrowed,  in  order  that  all  the  soil  may  be  finely 
pulveriezd,  so  that  growing  plants  may  readily 
appropriate  to  their  use  larger  portions  of  the  nu- 
triment in  the  soil;  this  gives  a  good,  fertile  seed 
bed,  for  whatever  plants  may  be  sown  or  planted. 

Third — Green  manuring;  sowing  rank  growing 
crops,  to  be  plowed-jn,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  land  with  lacking  or  exhausted  vegetable  mat- 
ter and  humtts;  that  lack  or  impoverishment  can 
be  supplied  in  this  way  more  easily  and  cheaply 
than  in  any  other;  but  where  barn-yard  manure, 
marls,  leaf-mold,  swamp-muck,  and  the  like,  can 
easily  and  plentifully  be  obtained  they  answer  the 
same  purpose,  but  with  the  additional  labor  of 
hauling  and  spreading,  but  geeen  manures  grow 
in  the  place. 

It  is  easier  to  bring  up  a  poor,  worn-out  soil  to 
the  power  of  producing  a  rich  growth  of  clover  and 
grasses,  than  it  is  to  make  such  a  soil  produce  a 
full  crop  of  grain;  then,  the  clover  or  grasses  plow- 
ed-in  will  make  a  soil  that  will  produce  grains, 
roots  and  more  grass. 

Plaster,  lime,  ashes,  salt,  and  the  commercial 
fertilizers,  properly  applied  to  these  grasses  and 
clover,  to  be  plowed-in,  give  more  lasting  and 
profitable  results,  by  far,  than  when  applied  direct- 
ly to  the  grain  fields,  without  clover  and  grass. 
These  fertilizers,  alone,  on  land  lacking  organic  or 
vegetable  matter,  will  do  little  or  nothing  toward 


making  a  good  fertile  soil;  but  they  will  give  very 
valuable  results,  far  more  than  the  cost,  when  ap- 
plied to  crops  on  land  which  possesses  the  requis- 
ite vegetable  elements  or  humus',  lime  does  little 
good  on  land  lacking  vegetable  matter. 

Fourth — Stock  raising;  in  all  systems  or  opera- 
tions for  renovating,  as  well  as  preserving,  the  fer- 
tility of  land,  stock  feeding  and  raising  should  be 
made  a  prominent  factor;  in  almost  every  system 
of  farm  operations  there  will  be  more  or  less  quan- 
tities of  feed  which  different  kinds  of  stock  will 
eat,  that  cannot  be  sold  to  advantage,  and  return 
rich  supplies  of  manure;  sheep,  dairy  cows  and 
swine  are  among  the  most  profitable.  Sheep  par- 
ticularly distribute  their  droppings  more  evenly 
and  frequently  all  over  the  field;  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  their  manure  is  richer  than  others — ex- 
cept hens  and  hogs.  So  that  every  system  for 
profiitably  recuperating  or  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  our  lands  must  include  sheep  and  other  live 
stock  breeding  and  feeding,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. The  following  from  an  English  paper  is  in- 
structive on  this  point : 

Says  Alderman  Mechi,  the  great  English  Far- 
mer :  "  If  I  want  to  know  how  a  farmer  is  getting 
on,  I  ask  him,  how  many  pounds  of  meat  per  acre 
he  makes  over  the  whole  area  of  his  farm? — 200 
pounds  per  acre  is  my  usual  quantity." 

"Plenty  of  meat,  plenty  of  manure,  plenty  of 
wheat  are  the  governing  ideas  of  English  farmers." 

How  different  will  be  their  situation  if  her  meat 
is  to  be  made  in  America?  How  different  will  the 
case  with  our  own  farmers  be,  from  what  it  is,  if 
our  cattle  foods  are  fed  on  our  farn^s — and  the 
meat  exported,  leaving  the  manure  to  preserve  the 
fertility  of  our  soils?" 

Another  reason  why  stock  raising,  of  different 
kinds,  should  be  considered  in  improving  these  old 
farms,  is  that  it  requires  much  less  manual  labor  to 
produce  and  put  into  market  a  hundred  or  thous- 
and dollars  woith  of  cattle,  horses,  dairy  products, 
sheep  or  meat  and  wool,  than  to  make  and  put  the 
same  amount  of  grain  into  the  market. 

Raisng  and  feeding  fine  horses,  cattle  and  sheep, 
fattening  meats  for  the  markets,  do  not  impoverish 
the  land  like  producing  only  grain;  the  former 
makes  and  leaves  on  the  land  manures  to  enrich  it 
while  the  latter  constantly  drains  the  land  of  its 
vegetable  nutriment. 

Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  systems  for'restor- 
ing  worn  lands  should  include  stock  raising  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 


"What  is  that  man  yelling  at?"  asked  an  Illinois 
farmer  of  his  boy.    "Why,"  chuckled  the  urchin, 
he's — he's  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice," 
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& amij ex  Work. 


UARDES  WORK  FOR  MARCH, 


Set  to  work  in  earnest  to  get  in  main  crops,  if 
the  weather  permits.  Have  a  few  hot  beds,  in 
which  sow  lettuce  and  radish  seeds,  a  few  early 
cabbage  and  tomato  as  well  as  egg  plant  and  pep- 
per, for  a  few  early  plants  to  be  forced,  Cucum- 
bers and  symblins  may  also  be  sown  on  sods;  but 
do  this  sparingly,  if  only  for  home  consumption. 
Cress,  chervil,  beets,  endive,  salsify,  may  with 
profit  be  sown  now,  in  hot  beds,  as  the  cress  can  be 
cut  growing  and  the  others  do  well  transplanted, 
when  the  ground  is  in  order,  and  the  weather  is 
suitable. 

Sow  beans  and  peas,  parsnips  and  carrots  and 
salsify  in  open  ground.  Sow  onion  seeds,  and  set 
out  onion  setts;  as  soon  as  the  soil  permits  culture, 
make  new  plantations  of  mint,  by  replacing  young 
shoots  six  inches  apart.  Do  the  same  with  sage, 
thyme,  and  other  culinary  herbs,  you  may  have  left 
living  and  growing. 

Clean  and  dress  strawberry  beds.  Attend  to 
grape  vines,  and  tie  them  up  after  a  second  careful 
pruning,  and  mulch  around  each  parent  vine  with 
coal  ashes,  after  working  the  soil  well. 

Trim,  if  not  done  before,  all  the  small  fruits,  like 
the  berries,  and  see  that  the  dwarf  trees  are  well 
pruned,  worked  and  mulched,  and  if  not  vigorous, 
give  them  a  dose  of  ashes,  soot,  slacked  lime  and 
well  rotted  manure,  in  equal  parts,  and  wash 
the  bodies  and  larger  limbs  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  soft  soap,  allies,  cow  manure,  with  some 
salt  and  lime,  reduced  with  water  or  liquid  manure, 
to  the  consistency  of  thick  white  wash;  some  add, 
a  small  amount  of  sulphur  tine  ground.  Apply 
with  a  white  wash  brush  or  sheep  skin  nailed  on  to 
a  stick,  with  the  wool  outside.  This  is  a  cheap 
substitute  for  a  brush,  and  answers  every  purpose. 

Potatoes. — If  not  already  planted,  do  not  neglect 
thefirst  opportunity  to  do  so.    Work  the  ground 


deep,  open  trenches  4  or  5  inches  deep,  put  in 
hog's  hair  or  manure,  with  a  little  plaster  or  ashes, 
drop  the  potatoes  six  to  ten  inches  apart,  after  hav- 
ing been  cut  in  three  or  four  parts,  and  cover  up 
with  earth,  and  then  long  straw  or  coarse  manure 
;  to  be  removed  at  the  first  working.    The  land 
:  should  previously  have  be  n  well  manured  or  fer- 
|  tilized.    No  use  to  attempt  to  grow  an  early  crop 
of  this  universally  popular  and  saleable  esculent, 
.  unless  the  land  is  rich  and  in  good  order,  and  the 
!  culture  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  plant. 
Let  us  suggest  that  the  potato  for  early  use  be 
made  a  specialty  on  a  large  scale,  for  early  home 
use  or  for  sale.    They,  in  most  cases,  if  early  plant- 
ed as  we  have  suggested,  ripen  or  become  so  near- 
ly so,  before  the  Colorado  bug  appears,  as  to  es- 
cape its  ravages.     But,  be  fore-armed  with  the 
great  poison — Paiis  Green;  so  that  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  enemy,  you  may  be  prepared  to 
open  your  batteries,  and  pour,  by  the  machines 
now  sold  by  most  implement  dealers,  a  stream  of 
the  destructive  Paris  Green,  on  them — more  ruin- 
ous than  anything  yet  discovered.    Last  year  we 
tried  everything  we  could  hear  or  read  or  think  of, 
when  they  attacked  our  egg  plants  and  tomatoes, 
but  nothing  was  of  any  effect  except  Paris  Green, 
but  we  were  afraid  to  eat  the  fruit  after  our  victory. 
It  has  been  clearly  settled  that  while  the  poison 
will  not  effect  tubers,  it  is  considered  by  naturalists 
that  fruits  or  vegetables  growing  above  ground, 
and  coming  in  contact  with  this  subtle  poison 
become  so  impregnated  as  to  be  dangerous  to  hu- 
man life.    Therefore  if  they  attack  tomato,  egg- 
plant, or  fruit  bearing  vines,  cucumbers,  &c,  your 
only  remedy  is  to  hand-pick  and  squelch  the  dirty 
pests,  or  let  them  conquer  for  the  time.  We  believe 
a  large  quantity  of  poultry  would  be  an  effectual 
remedy  against  this  terrible  enemy.    We  have  seen 
young  chicks  and  turkeys  and  guinea  keets  eat 
them  voraciously.    At  any  rate,  everybody  about 
the  homestead  should  be  diligent  in  destroying  this 
terrible  and  ruinous  multitude  of  enemies. 


IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Much  may  be  done  in  dressing  the  borders,  re- 
trimming  shrubberry,  manuring,  sowing  hardy  an- 
nual seeds,  setting  out  flowers  like  hyacinths,  tulips, 
and  crocus,  &c,  that  have  been  forwarded  to  bloom 
in  the  pit  or  cellar.  Leave  them  in  the  pots  and 
protect,  and  there  will  be  an  earlier  bloom  from 
them  than  from  those  left  in  the  beds,  out  of  doors 
all  winter.  They  will  bloom,  and  be  ready  to  be 
removed  in  time  for  summer  annuals,  or  later  bulbs 
to  take  their  places  in  the  parterre. 

Caution. — We  would  urge  upon  our  readers  the 
necessity  of  caution,  in  setting  plants  or  flowers 
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and  of  forcing  those  in  the  hot  beds,  to  not  be  too  i 
anxious  to  expose  them  out  of  doors.    Many  are  I 
seduced  into  active  gardening  by  a  few  days  of 
warm  weather,  in  this  month,  and  their  work  is  | 
"  love's  labor  lost,"  by  a  sudden  freezing  spell.    It  j 
is  best,  therefore,  to  proceed  cautiously,  and  set 
oat  or  plant  the  seeds  of  a  few  vegetables,  so  that 
they  can  easily  be  protected,  on  the  appearance  of 
a  change  of  weather.    The  winds  of  March,  do 
much  injury  to  tender  plants,  and  they  should  be 
protected  by  boxes  or  hand  glasses,  &c.  Plants 
once  checked  by  frost  or  whipped  by  the  wind, 
rarely  do  well,  and  do  not  bear  any  earlier  than 
strong  stocky  plants,  set  out  in  April  or  May;  when 
they  grow  right  off  without  any  hindrance.  This 
does  not  apply  to  such  as  potatoes,  peas,  onions, 
and  vegetable  roots,  as  carrots,  beets,  &c.  Sow 
these  as  soon  as  may  be,  as  we  have  just  above  ad- 
vised.   Be  sure  that  the  ground  is  in  good  order 
for  working,  and  that  the  weather  seems  settled. 
Remember,  the  one  great  secret  of  having  a  good 
garden  is,  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  rotted  ma- 
nure well  intermixed  in  the  soil  and  judiciously  ro- 
tate the  crops  in  succession,  that  small  space  shall 
produce  more  and  better  vegetables  than  a  very 
large  space  half  manured,  badly  cultivated  and  no 
succession  of  crops  on  the  same  space.    If  you  use 
fetilizers,  be  sure  and  mix  them  well  with  twice 
their  bulk  or  four  times  their  bulk  in  dry  garden 
soil,  and  then  barrel  up  for  a  few  weeks  before  sow- 
ing over  the  land.    When  thus  sown,  chopt  or  rak- 
ed well  into  the  soil.    Henderson  and  other  gar- 
deners find  it  economical  to  use  1,200  or  2,000  lbs. 
of  guano,  in  this  way,  on  an  acre  of  already  fertile 
soil.    Other  manures  in  like  or  heavier  quantities 
according  to  their  chemical  powers  in  yielding  food 
for  plants.    By  heavy  manuring  judiciously  applied, 
a  large  amount  of  labor  will  be  saved,  in  producing 
the  same  quantity  of  crops,  and  on  small  plots, 
yielding  several  crops  the  same  year  of  such  plants 
as  are  made  to  follow  each  other.    We  have  seen 
three  crops  on  the  same  ground,  at  different  stages 
of  growth,  so  as  to  closely  follow  each  other  in  ma- 
turing. 


"IsGieecein  Turkey?"  asked  a  small  boy  of 
his  father  at  the  breakfast  table.  "Why,  no,  what 
makes  you  ask  such  a  foolish  question  ?  "  respond- 
ed the  father.  To  which  the  boy  replied:  "I 
thought  all  turkies  had  grease  in  them." 


American  apples — especially  Newtown  pippins 
and  the  Lady  apples — are  reported  to  have  made 
their  appearance  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  Lon- 
don. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

ABOUT  DEEP  PLOWING. 

Jerusalem  Mills,  January  26th,  1877. 

In  kindly  printing  my  article  in  the  September 
number  of  your  paper,  viz  :  Deep  vs.  Shallow  plow- 
ing', y°u  Put  m  notes  questioning  my  theory,  re- 
garding the  action  of  deep  plowing,  which  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  until  the  present  to  answer. 

I  said,  that  I  wanted  the  ground  deeply  pulver- 
ized so  as  to  let  it  take  and  hold  more  water. 
You  said  that  "you  wanted  the  water  to  come  up 
from  below."  Now,  where  does  the  w^ter  come 
from.  Doesn't  it  come  from  above  in  the  form  of 
rain.  Then  if  it  comes  from  above  how  are  you 
going  to  get  it  from  below  if  it  is  not  there,  and  how 
is  it  to  be  there  if  it  does  not  soak  down  through 
the  earth? 

One  great  reason  for  my  theory  is,  that  in  al- 
most every  agriculture  journal,  you  pick  up,  you 
can  find  an  article  against  cuttimg  down  the  for- 
rests,  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  cutting  down  has 
diminished  the  general  flow  of  water  in  the  rivers 
aud  streams  and  has  increased  the  freshets.  They 
don't  say  there  has  been  any  diminition  of  the  rain 
fall,  but  that  instead  of  being  held  and  let  off  grad- 
ually by  the  leaves  and  ground,  having  been  let  in  by 
the  roots  of  the  trees  which  is  nature's  way  of  sub- 
soiling. 

What  I  want  to  do,  after  having  taken  away  na- 
ture's plan,  is  to  supply  the  place  with  something 
as  near  like  it  as  we  can,  of  which,  in  my  estima* 
tion  there  is  nothing  more  like  it  than  subsoiling. 

I  admit  that  your  theory  will  work  in  dry  weath- 
er when  you  have  the  hot  sun  to  act  upon  the  sur- 
face, the  moisture  of  which  has  given  place  to  oth- 
ers that  may  come  up  from  below,  if  you  have  it 
there;  but,  if  it  has  not  gone  down  from  above  the 
amount  will  be  so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible  in 
in  its  effect;  on  the  other  hand,  with  "deep  tillage" 
you  keep  the  surface  drained  in  wet  weather  and 
have  a  larger  supply  of  moisture  to  call  upon  in  dry 
weather.  Yours,  G.  B 

[Note. — We  are  much  pleased  with  our  friend's 
theory,  and  understand  that  he  is  generally  correct 
and  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  ;  for  he  has 
been  there;  and  he  probably  knows  the  fact,  also, 
that  in  all  dry  seasons,  from  first  of  June  to  Septem- 
ber, the  earth  is  more  moist  below  the  surface,  one 
foot  or  many,  than  on  it,  where  evaporation  is  con- 
stantly going  on  rapidly,  and  by  deep  or  sub-soil 
plowing  we  enable  that  sub-moisture  to  rise  to  the 
surface. — Eds.  Aid.  Farmer.] 

Why  are  cents  separated  from  dollars  by  a  point? 
To  make  sense,  of  course.  Don't  you  see  the 
point  ? 
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Top-Dressing  Spring  Wheat. — Editor  Cana- 
da Farmer: — I  made  an  experiment  to  show  what 
can  be  done  by  top-dressing  spring  wheat.  The 
land  was  of  fair  quality  but  much  in  want  of  man- 
ure. On  May  the  17th,  sowed  Sh  acres  with  Black 
sea  wheat.  Weather  cold  and  wet ;  not  well  got 
in  ;  top-dressed  May  the  24th,  per  acre,  with  100 
lbs.  salt,  40c,  1  bushel  ashes,  20c,  100  lbs.  plaster, 
60c,  55  lbs.  superphosphate  ammoniated,  $1.10, 
from  Brockville,  18  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  $1.08, 
carriage  and  sowing.  32c.  per  acre,  $3.90.  It  grew 
strong  and  evenly,  no  short  or  weak  stalk,  3  feet 
10  inches  high.  Straw  strong  ;  the  storms  some- 
times laid  it,  but  it  got  up  again,  I  believe  owing 
to  the  salt.  It  appeared  to  give  42  bushels  to  the 
acre,  but  the  maggot  hurt  it  very  much.  On  8^. 
acres  there  were  519  stocks  of  14  good  sheaves 
each  ;  some  of  it  was  threshed  and  gave  2  lbs.  2 
oz.  of  wheat  and  i\  lbs.  straw  each  sheaf,  or  about 
30  bushels  of  wheat  and  over  440  lbs.  straw  per 
acre.  The  maggot  destroy  not  less  than  12  bushels 
per  acre. —  Canada  Farmer. 


Good  Plowing. — Plowing  is  an  art.  A  really 
good  plowman  is  a  rarity  as  much  as  a  really  good 
landscape  painter,  and  yet  plowing  is  one  of  the 
main  items  of  valuable  labor  upon  a  farm.  I  have 
seen  one  man,  when  plowing,  lean  forward  with 
hands  upon  plow  handles,  and  laboring  at  one 
time  to  keep  the  plow  from  going  too  shallow,  an 
at  another  to  keep  it  from  going  too  deep  ;  mak- 
ing a  furrow  of  irregular  depth  and  width  ;  here 
a  balk,  and  there  a  ridge,  I  have  seen  another 
man  take  the  same  team,  arrange  the  gearing,  and 
plow  with  one  hand  on  the  plow  handles,  turning 
a  furrow  clean,  of  even  width  and  depth.  Unfor- 
tunately too  few  plowmen  understand  the  princi- 
ples of  draught,  and  hence  many  a  good  plow  is 
condemned  bad.  It  is  this  want  of  knowledge 
how  to  use  a  plow  that  keeps  back  progress  and 
reduces  the  value  of  crops  on  many  a  farm.  I 
speak  knowingly,  having  had  practice,  more  or 
less,  between  plow-handles  for  ever  fifty  years, 
commencing  when  eleven  years  of  age.  I  studi- 
ed the  art  of  plowing  practically,  and  being  engag- 
ed in  supplying  farmers  with  plows  a  part  of  the 
time  mentioned,  there  was  a  necessity  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  form  of  the  plow  and  the  principles  of 
draught.  In  exhibiting  and  competing  at  state 
and  county  fairs,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
know  how  to  fit  my  plow  for  this  work,  and  more 
necessary  to  find  a  plowman  who  understood  the 
whole  matter.  It  took  weeks  to  findsuch  a  plow- 
man ;  but  I  did  find  him,  and  every  time  he  was 
put  in  competition  he  won. — Northern  Exchange. 


Top -Dressing-  Wheat— the  Rain. 

Editor  Weekly  Globe : — I  have  50  bushel  of  wheat 
sowed  principally  upon  pea  sod  plowed  twice  and 
well  harrowed  in  ;  soil  rather  a  light  sandy  loam. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  top-dress  it  this  winter  or 
not. 

I  have  purchased  a  throrough-bred  Cotswold 
buck.  And  I  want  to  use  him  to  the  best  advant- 
age without  injury  to  himself  or  to  his  offspring. — 
My  flock  consists  of  two  hundred  ewes  and  three 
bucks.  I  am  now  using  the  Cotswold  to  five  or 
six  ewes  every  morning,  once  each.  Can  you  ad- 
vise me  whether  this  is  too  much,  and  how  many 
should  he  serve  this  season  ?  We  feed  him  one 
pint  of  oats  three  times  a  day.  He  is  shut  in  the 
stable  on  hay  at  night,  and  is  loose  on  a  small  grass 
plot  in  the  day  time  with  a  few  potatoes. 

Arden.  Novice. 

It  might  be  found  profitable  to  top-dress  the 
wheat  or  it  might  rot.  If  it  is  well  done  with  well- 
rotted  barn  yard  manure,  and  is  gone  over  in  the 
spring  with  a  chain  harrow,  or  a  harrow  with  teeth 
slanting  backwarks,  so  as  to  spread  it  evenly,  top- 
dressing  would  no  doubt  pay. 

The  amount  of  use  you  propose  to  give  your  ram 
is  not  too  much  if  he  is  throughly  mature  and  strong 
and  he  is  fed  up  to  it.  It  will  be  better  to  keep 
him  to  five  ewes  daily  than  to  six. — Canada  Globe. 

English  and  American  Farmers. — As  a  reas- 
on why  American  farmers  ought  to  be  contented, 
the  A griaulturist  gives  this  account  of  the  farmer 
is  England :  "  He  does  not  own  his  land,  ex- 
cept in  very  rare  instances,  and  is  obliged  not  only 
to  pay  a  yearly  rental  of  $20  to  $25  per  acre,  but 
to  keep  the  hardly  worked  land  in  good  condition, 
is  forced  10  employ  a  working  capital  of  at  least 
$50  an  acre,  to  be  expended  in  artificial  fertilizers, 
is  prohibited  by  law  from  killing  wild  animals,  such 
as  rabbits,  hares,  foxes,  partridges  and  pigeons, 
while  his  cats  and  dogs  are  killed  by  his  landlord's 
gamekeeper  lest  they  might  injure  the  game.  This 
game  feeds  on  his  crops  and  he  must  submit  to  see 
his  fields  sometimes  ravaged  by  them.  He  is 
obliged  to  raise  such  crops  as  his  landlord  consid- 
ers best  for  the  land.  He  is  bound  to  all  these  re- 
quirements by  an  exacting  lease,  which  makes  him 
a  species  of  serf  to  his  landlord." 

Why  was  the  first  of  September  like  the  trans- 
gression of  Adam?  Because  it  was  the  beginning 
of  the  fall. 

It  was  an  old  but  a  good  thing  said  by  a  French 
paragrapher  lately,  to  the  effect  that  he  hates  a  girl 
when  she  is  trying  to  be  a  woman,  and  a  woman 
when  she  is  trying  to  be  a  girl. 
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Live  StocTc  Register. 


Corn  or  Oats,  for  Feed  J 


Most  farmers,  without  carefully  thinking  and 
studying  the  subject,  would  be  loth  to  give  up  rais- 
ing corn,  as  general  crop,  for  either  feeding  or  to 
sell ;  and  few  would  give  up  growing  com  for  oats, 
as  a  chief  crop.  And  it  would  not  be  wise  or  de- 
sirable to  wholly  give  up  that  rich  really  American 
grain  ;  there  are  some  few  purposes  to  which  it  is 
adapted  for  which  no  other  grain  ean  fully  take  its 
place. 

But  considering  the  labor  required,  both  in  plant- 
ing and  gathering  the  two  crops,  there  is  much  in 
favor  of  making  oats  the  chief  crop,  annually,  in 
preference  to  corn  or  maize. 

For  all  working-teams — horses,  mules  and  oxen 
— oats  are  better  than  corn  ;  they  possess  more 
bone  and  muscle  material,  afford  higher  spirit  and 
better  endurance,  than  corn  ;  though  the  latter 
tends  more  rapidly  than  the  former  to  fatten  ani- 
mals ;  no  roadster  or  race  horse  can  perform  as 
fast  and  long  on  corn  as  on  oats  ;  the  former  has 
a  more  dull  and  sluggish  effect,  while  the  latter  are 
more  enlivening,  and  are  not  so  heating  or  fever- 
ish. Weight  for  weight  oats  are  the  most  profita- 
ble feed,  compared  to  the  cost  of  growing  them, 
for  all  purposes  on  the  farm. 

But,  for  the  six  coldest  months  of  the  year,  a 
mixture  of  one-third  corn  with  two-thirds  oats,  by 
weight,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  feed  for  horses  ;  and 
oats  alone  for  the  other  six  months :  and  in  both 
cases  have  all  the  grain  ground  into  coarse  meal. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  oats  is,  that  they  leave 
the  land  smooth  and  in  better  shape  to  plow  for 
the  next  crop,  in  the  fall,  or  even  for  the  next  spring. 
Oat-meal  makes  better  griddle  cakes  than  corn- 
meal,  as  light  and  puffy  as  buckwheat. 

Then  if  sowed  late,  about  three  bushels  to  the 
acre,  so  that  they  will  come  into  the  milk-state  a- 
bout  the  last  of  September  ;  then  be  mowed  and 
cured  before  getting  wet,  by  laying  part  of  the  day 
in  swarth  and  then  turned  nicely  over  to  cure  the 
other  side,  they  make  feed  as  good  as  the  best  corn 
fodder  :  but  they  should,  before  the  straw  loses  its 


green  color  be  cut,  just  as  it  begins  to  turn  slightly. 

But,  it  is  a  wasteful  operation  to  feed  ripened 
oats  in  the  sheaf  or  straw,  without  being  cut  very 
short  or  fine  ;  the  grain  is  never  as  well  masticated, 
chewed  up,  when  fed  in  the  sheaf  as  when  thrash- 
ed out  and  ground  into  meal,  and  will  not  go  nearly 
as  far,  as  when  ground,  and  the  straw  well  cut  up. 


Sheep  Improving  Farms. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Experimental  Farm 
Club,  held  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  the  question  was 
asked  "  What  kind  of  stock  is  best  for  farmers  to 
keep  in  order  to  improve  their  farms?"  and  was 
answered  very  clearly  and  emphatically  in  favor  of 
sheep.  Mr.  Thomas  Wood  said  that  he  had  kept 
sheep  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  that  he  had 
improved  more  than  a  thousand  acres  of  land  by 
their  aid.  By  pasturing  his  land  with  sheep  he  had 
succeeded  in  eradicating  the  "daisy"  and  many 
other  noxious  weeds.  He  thought  that  sheep  could 
be  very  advantageously  used  on  many  of  the  thin, 
poor  dairy  farms  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  ; 
that  they  would  make  all  poor  and  barren  lands 
fertile  and  profitable  easier  and  better  than  would 
the  same  amount  of  capital  invested  in  any  other 
way. 

One  hundred  sheep  would,  if  well  cared  for,  pro» 
duce  forty  wagon  loads  of  manure  during  the  win- 
ter, and  he  estimated  the  value  of  the  manure  of 
each  sheep  to  be  at  least  fifty  cents  per  annum,  as 
the  manure  from  sheep  is  stronger  and  better  than 
that  from  any  other  domestic  animal.  The  best 
crops  he  had  ever  raised  were  raised  on  old  sheep 
pastures.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  manure 
from  sheep  is  very  evenly  distributed,  and  that  the 
pellets  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  mucous 
which  in  a  great  measure  prevents  their  being  dis- 
solved by  rains,  and  they  are  slowly  absorbed  from 
the  under  side  of  the  pellet.  When  sheep  are  left 
out  at  night,  they  select  the  top  of  a  knoll  upon 
which  to  sleep,  and  so  manure  the  most  barren 
spots  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Sharpless,  of  Philadelphia,  fully  indorsed 
these  views.  He  was  strongly  in  favor  of  having 
sheep  on  every  farm.  As  a  neighbor  of  his  said, 
"  They  were  good  for  the  land,  good  for  the  stom- 
ach, and  good  for  the  pocket." 

Mr.  Shapless  then  asked  if  it  would  pay  him  to 
buy  a  fodder-cutter  to  cut  his  corn  stalks.  This 
question  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion,  in 
which  quite  diverse  views  were  expressed.  One 
member  was  very  strong  in  favor  of  cutting  the 
stalks,  as  the  cattle  would  eat  more  and  waste  less, 
and  the  manure  would  be  left  in  a  much  better  con- 
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dition.  Another  member  thought  it  better  to  chop 
off  the  buts  of  the  stalks,  and  then  feed  only  tops. 
Another  recommended  a  stalk-cutter  which  cut  and 
tore  the  stalk  lengthwise,  as  when  cut  in  that  man- 
ner they  are  less  apt  to  injure  the  mouth.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  club  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  cutting  the  food. 

31.  Thiers,  on  Sheep. 

M.  Thiers  says,  "The  agricultural  industry  of 
France  cannot  dispense  with  sheep."  The  number 
in  that  country  at  present  is  49,000,000.  The  scour- 
ings  secured  from  a  careful  washing  of  the  sheep 
are  used  not  only  for  the  fertilization  of  the  soil, 
but  also  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpeter,  a  consti- 
tuent of  gunpowder.  The  latter  process  is  new 
and  ingenious.  The  chemists  carry  the  scourings 
to  their  factory  and  there  boil  them  down  to  a  dry, 
carbonaceous  residum.  The  alkaline  salts  remain 
in  the  charred  residum  and  are  extracted  by  lixi- 
viation  with  water.  The  most  important  of  the 
alkalies  obtained  is  potash,  which  is  recovered  in 
a  state  of  great  purity.  It  is  computed  that  if  the 
fleeces  of  all  the  sheep  of  France,  were  subjected 
to  the  new  treatment,  the  nation  would  derive  from 
this  source  alone  all  the  potash  she  requires  in  the 
arts — enough  to  make  about  12,000  tons  of  com- 
mercial carbonate  of  potash,  convertible  into  17,- 
500  tones  of  saltpeter  which  would  charge  1,870,- 
000  cartridges. 

Big  Tree. — The  biggest  tree  in  California  is  not 
in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  King's  River  Valley,  in 
Fresno  county,  is  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its 
walls,  which  are  about  3,000  feet  high,  are  very 
precipitious.  In  this  valley  a  new  grove  of  colos- 
sal redwood  trees  has  been  discovered.  One  of 
them  eclipses  all  that  have  been  discovered  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Its  circumference,  as  high  as  a  man 
can  reach  and  pass  a  tape-line  around,  is  a  few 
inches  less  than  150  feet.  This  is  beyond  the 
measurement  of  any  tree  in  Calaveras  Grove.  The 
hight  is  estimated  at  160  feet,  and  a  part  of  the 
top  lying  on  the  ground  is  over  100  feet  in  length. 

Planting  Nuts. — If  the  planting  is  done  in  the 
fall  it  is  better  to  mulch  the  ground  with  straw, 
leaves,  marshhay,  or  any  like  material  ;  this  will 
prevent  baking  of  the  soil  after  the  spring  rains, 
and  keep  it  in  a  nice  mellow  condition,  The 
mulching  should  be  removed  in  the  spring  or,  at 
least,  so  much  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  the  young  seedings. 

Even  the  hardest  times  clocks  employ  their  regu- 
lar number  of  hands. 


Breaking-  Calves  and  Colts. 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  colts  and  calves 
are  in  order  ;  a  few  words  in  regard  to  breaking  or 
training  them  are  appropriate. 

These  young  animals  will  learn  almost  anything 
we  desire,  if  we  are  gentle  and  steady  with  them. 

Simple  words  of  instruction,  often  repeated  in 
the  same  manner,  are  very  soon  understood  by 
them. 

They  will  learn  all  other  plain  words,  when 
kindly  managed,  as  well  as  the  words  "who  and 
go  ;  haw  and  gee,"  and  the  like. 

The  way  to  make  handy  and  obedient  oxen  is 
to  begin  with  calves,  yoking  and  driving  and 
handling  them  while  very  young.  The  same  with 
colts  ;  and  we  give  these  hints  in  time,  so  that  the 
boys  may  now  begin  with  their  young  calves  and 
colts;  but  one  thing,  above  all,  never  get  angry  or 
spiteful  with  them. 

The  following  from  our  Exchanges  is  timely  and 
to  the  point  : 

A  proverb  says  that,  "just  as  the  twig  is  bent 
the  tree's  inclined,"  and  this  may  be  applied  to 
the  training  of  colts  and  calves.  Colts  should  be 
accustomed  early  to  the  halter  and  the  bridle;  they 
should  be  kindly  and  gently  treated.and  not  an- 
noyed in  any  way.  Many  horses  have  been  ren- 
dered vicious  from  having  been  taught  tricks  or 
made  to  suffer  annoyance  from  boys  in  their  early 
days.  Colts  may  be  taught  to  go  or  come  at  the 
word  of  command,  to  "lift"  the  foot  and  endure 
mimic  operation  of  shoeing.  Being  thus  trained, 
they~remain  docile  during  their  lives.  In  the 
same  manner  calves  may  be  accustomed  to  the 
words  of  command  which  they  will  have  to  obey 
when  they  are  steers  or  oxen.  They  should  be 
made  familiar  with  the  yoke,  taught  to  stand  quiet- 
ly while  it  is  being  put  on  or  taken  off,  and  taught 
to  draw  light  draught  and  to  obey  all  the  words 
of  command  in  the  teamster's  or  plowman's  vocab- 
ulary. 

Two  ounces  of  common  tobacco  boiled  in  a 
gallon  of  water  is  used  by  the  Chatham  street  deal- 
ers for  renovating  old  clothes.  The  stuff  is  rubbed 
on  with  a  stiff  brush.  The  goods  are  nicely  clean- 
ed, and  strange  to  add,  no  tobacco  smell  remains. 

Rochester  Express:  Any  man  who  has  made  a 
bet  on  the  election,  whether  he  has  won  or  not,  has 
his  consolation,  at  least,  that  he  has  broken  a  stat- 
ute of  his  state. 

"  Her  Face  is  a  Garden  of  Flowers  "  is  the  title 
of  a  new  song  ;  but  flowers  is  evidently  a  misprint 
for  flour. 
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Models  in  Butter. 


Best  Butter  in  the  United  States. 


Many  judges  of  good  butter  aver  that  the  best 
butter  that  can  be  found  in  the  United  States,  is 
made  near  Philadelphia.  But  if  the  same  degree 
of  neatness  and  care  be  observed  in  other  locali- 
ties where  the  cows  are  supplied  with  a  good  grass 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  an  article 
fully  equal  to  Philadelphia  print  butter.  The 
milking  is  done  quietly  and  rapidly,  the  same  milk- 
maid always  attending  to  the  same  cow.  The 
spring-house  is  usually  of  stone,  on  a  side-hill,  the 
floor  covered  with  running  water,  and  therefore, 
always  cool  and  free  from  odors.  Deep  tin  pans, 
painted  on  the  outside,  with  bails  for  handling,  are 
filled  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  placed  on  an 
oak  floor,  surrounded  with  cool,  clear  water  of  a 
temperature  of  58  degrees.  The  cream  is  taken 
off  in  twenty-four  hours,  kept  in  deep  vessels  hold- 
ing two  gallons,  and  stirred  whenever  a  new  skim- 
ming is  added.  A  barrel  churn  is  used,  the  churn- 
ing lasting  an  hour,  when  a  little  cold  milk  is 
added  twice,  a  few  turns  given  to  the  churn  each 
Ume,  and  the  last  water  is  scarcely  colored  with 
milk.  A  gentle  rocking  of  the  churn  soon  col- 
ectsthe  butter,  which  is  left  two  hours  to  drain  off 
the  remaining  water  through  a  small  hole  made  for 
the  purpose.  The  butter  is  worked  by  a  corrugat 
ed  wooden  roller  revolving  on  a  shaft  supported 
over  the  centre  of  the  table,  which  also  revolves 

under  the  roller.  The  roller  does  not  quite  touch 
the  table,  so  there  is  no  crushing  of  the  particles, 
but  a  separation  which  permits  the  water  or  milk 
to  flow  away.  A  cloth  rung  dry  in  cold  spring 
water  is  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the  butter  until 
not  a  particle  of  moisture  is  seen  upon  it  as  it  comes 
from  the  cloth.  An  ounce  of  salt  to  three  pounds 
of  butter  is  then  thoroughly  worked  in  by  the  aid 
of  the  same  machine.  It  is  then  weighed  in  pound 
prints  deposited  in  trays,  and  set  in  water  to  har- 
den. The  next  morning  it  is  wrapped  in  wet 
cloths,  each  pound  by  itself,  put  in  a  tin  case  upon 
wooden  shelves,  with  two  compartments  of  pound- 
ed ice  to  keep  it  cool  and  surrounded  by  a  cedar 
tub,  h  is  sent  to  market  and  sold  at  $1  a  pound. — 
New  York  Herald, 


Those  who  visited  the  international  show  at 
Philadelphia  will  remember  the  beautiful  model  of  a 
human  bead  and  face  made  of  butter  there  exhibit- 
ed; though  it  was  a  butter  model,  we  don't  know 
whether  it  was  model  butter,  as  we  did  not .  taste 
or  smell  it.  The  same  lady  is  at  work  on  another 
similar  model,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  ex- 
tract : 

"Mrs  Caroline  S.  Brooks,  whose  model  in  butter 
of  the  "Dreaming  lolanthe"  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention at  the  centennial  exhibition,  is  mow  at  work 
on  a  new  study, which  she  hopes  to  have  completed 
in  a  few  days.  The  butter  by  continued  exposure 
to  a  uniform  temperature  of  62  degrees  soon  ac- 
quires a  solidity  sufficient  for  modeling  purposes. 
The  new  study  is  a  head  in  alto  relievo,  and  is  re- 
markable for  sweetness  of  expression  and  beauty 
of  finish:  The  "lolanthe,',  which  was  modeled  in 
an  ordinary  milk  pan,  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  pres- 
ervation, being  inclosed  in  a  frame  packed  with 
ice. 


Coloring  Butter. —  What  imagination  will  do. 
— The  London  Agricultural  Gazette  tells  a  good 
joke  on  a  committee  appointed  to  award  premiums 
for  butter  shown  at  a  dairy  exhibition,  during  the 
past  year.  It  well  illustrates  the  power  of  the  im- 
agination and  the  sympathy  existing  between  the 
senses  of  the  sight  and  taste.  It  says  : — "We  are 
told,  on  good  authority,  that  at  an  English  dairy 
show,  last  year,  one  exhibitor  showed  samples  of 
butter  in  two  classes.  For  butter  in  the  Jersey 
class,  he  took  the  first  prize,  while  in  the  class  for 
any  variety,  his  samples  were  unnoticed.  The  man 
declared  that  both  samples  were  made  from  the 
same  milk  and  churning — the  only  difference  being 
that  the  'Jersey  butter  was  colored.  The  judges 
declared  this  class  to  be  of  finer  quality  than  the 
other." 


Any  dairyman  troubled  with  cows  having  sore 
teats,  should  use  plenty  of  linseed  oil  before  and 
after  milking.  He  will  find  but  little  if  any  sores 
or  cracks  about  his  cows'  teats  if  this  is  done. 
Many  cows  are  kickers  that  would  delight  to  be 
milked  if  a  little  linseed  oil  were  used  on  the  teats. 
1  recommed  a  vial  of  it  kept  in  every  dairyman's 
.-table.  Sometimes  teats  appear  smooth  that  are  ten- 
der and  only  need  a  little  oil  to  make  the  cow  hap- 
py.— Exchange. 


Prof.  Nessler  says  that  the  keeping  qualities  of 
>moked  meat  do  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
the  smoking,  but  upon  the  uniform  and  the  proper 
drying  of  the  meat. 
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Coivs  for  Milk. 

There  are  two  considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  judging  the  value  of  dairy  cows — facts, 
which  are  the  measure  of  value  ;  viz  :  1st,  when 
the  milk  is  to  be  sold  by  the  measure,  in  market, 
in  which  case,  quantity  is  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 2nd,  when  it  is  to  be  made  into  butter 
and  cheese,  in  which  case  the  (quality  is  the  princi- 
pal consideration. 

A  cow  which  might  be  most  profitable  for  sale 
of  milk  in  market,  might  not  be  most  profitable 
for  making  butter  and  cheese.  As  a  general  rule 
cows  which  give'very  large  quantities  of  milk 
give  that  which  is  less  rich  in  quality;  and  that  class 
of  cows  giving  less  generally  give  a  richer  milk. 

Aldernys,  Jerseys  and  other  breeds  of  small  cows 
usually  give  richer  quality  but  less  in  quantity ; 
while  the  Short  Horns,  Holsteins  and  other  larg- 
er breeds,  generally  give  larger  quantity  but  poor- 
er quality  ;  though  there  are  exceptions  in  both 
cases.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinions  in  this 
regard  ;  some  are  earnest  champions  for  Aldernys; 
some,  for  Ayeshires  ;  some,  for  Devons  ;  some,  for 
Herefords,  and  others  for  Holsteins  and  Short 
Horns  ;  while  some  maintain  that  crosses  of  these 
on  common  native  stock  are  the  best  dairy  cows. 

But  in  all  cases  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  feed,  the  care  and  atten- 
tions, the  age  and  the  season,  all  have  much  to  do 
with  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  which  a 
cow  will  give  ;  and  also,  as  to  her  capacity  for  tak- 
ing on  fat  or  making  milk.  Manner  and  regularity 
of  milking  also  affects  the  milk  value  of  cows.  It 
is  a  wide  and  interesting  subject. — 

The  weight  or  specific  gravity  of  whole  milk  is 
a  little  heavier  than  water  ;  cream  is  lighter  than 
water  on  whole  milk,  which  is  the  reason  that 
cream  rises  to  the  top  or  surface ;  and  closely 
skimmed  milk  is  about  the  same  weight  as  water. 

Haidlen's  tables  of  the  analyses  and  weight 
of  good,  pure  milk,  averaged  from  many 
specimens  analyzed,  give  the  following,  which 
shows  that  something  over  eight-tenths  is  water  or 


serum. 

Water  (serum  or  whey)    .    .  873.00 

Butter  (oily  matter.)    .    .    .  30.00 

Caseine,  (cheesey  matter.)    .  48.20 

Sugar  of  of  Milk  (starchy.)  .  43  50 

Phosphate  of  Lime.    ...  2.31 

Magnesia   0.42 

Iron   0.47 

Chloride  of  Potassium.    .    .  1.44 

Sodium  and  Soda   0.66 


1000.00 

These  tables  show  that  milk  contains  nearly 
equal  proportions  of  butter,  cheese  and  sugar,  when 


the  water  is  excluded  ;  all  of  them  nutritious,  and 
adapted  to  building  up  and  sustaining  the  animal 
system.  The  specific  gravity  of  milk  compared  to 
water  is  as  1000  to  1031. 

Hence,  the  Hydrometer  is,  by  no  means,  a  test  of 
the  purity  or  value  of  milk,  as  it  proves  whether 
much  water  has  been  added  to  milk  of  which  the 
speciffc  gravity  is  previously  known  ;  but  the  lacto- 
meter is  a  very  different  and  safer  instrument,  as  it 
shows  the  actual  richness  of  milk  in  cream. 

If  cows  are  fed  liberally  on  rich,  succulent  feed, 
such  as  beets,  carrots  with  clean  corn-fodder,  or 
good  millet  and  timothy  hay,  they  will  make  more 
milk  and  richer,  than  if,  fed  on  corn-meal  and  hay, 
in  which  latter  case  they  will  more  readily  lay  on 
fat.  The  age  of  cows  also  has  something  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  milk  ;  the  majority  of  testimony 
we  believe  maintain  that  very  young  and  very  old 
cows  give  less,  proportion  of  cream  than  those  of 
medium  age ;  though  this,  like  others,  is  a 
mooted  question. 

A  Profitable  Cow. 

The  native  cow  Moll,  six  years  old,  owned  by 
Geo.  L.  Dow,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  dropped  her 
last  calf  May  8th,  1876.  Three  weeks  after  calv- 
ing,*she  gave  61,  14-16  pounds  of  milk  in  exactly 
24  hours  on  grass  alone.  After  this,  no  regular  ac- 
count was  kept  until  Sept.  5th  1876,  at  which  time 
I  commenced  making  butter  as  follows  : 

Sept.  6  to  Oct.  1,   29  1*-16  pounds. 

Oct.  1  to  Nov.  1,   30  8-16  do. 

Nov.  1  to  Dec.  I,   30  5-16  do. 

Dec.  1  to  Jan.  1,   34  10-16  do. 

Total  125  5-16  pounds 

For  the  months  of  September,  October  and  No- 
vember, there  was  sold  and  used  of  her  milk  an  av- 
erage of  four  quarts  per  day  ;  in  December  only 
one  quart  per  day.  This  cow  weighs  1050  pounds 
is  red  and  white  in  color,  and  has  a  perfect  escut- 
cheon. — Country  Gent. 

Butter  Making. — Harris  Lewis,  of  Frankfort, 
read  a  papea  on  "Butter-making."  The  quality 
of  the  butter  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
milk,  and  the  method  of  its  manufacture,  includ- 
ing the  packages  and  the  packing.  A  butter  cow 
above  all  others  should  be  kept  quiet  and  con- 
tented. Pure  water  is  a  prime  requisite.  Many 
failures  to  make  good  butter  can  be  traced  to  im- 
pure water.  The  cow  may  be  a  machine  to  turn 
herbage  into  milk,  but  she  is  not  a  filter  capable 
of  purifying  all  of  the  filthy  waters  some  are  com- 
pelled to  drink.  Mr.  Lewis  has  had  better  suc- 
cess with  shallow  than  with  deep  setting,  yet  con- 
siders that  there  is  little  difference  in  the  results 
that  may  be  obtained  from  the  two  methods. 
He  has  obtained  the  best  results  from  keeping 
the  temperature  of  milk  from  580  to  6o°  during 
the  hot  weather,  and  at  from  60  to  65  degrees  in 
cold  weather. — Ex. 
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Twn  Apiary. 


Do  Bees  Injure  Fruit  I 


They  do  Not. — They  simply  feed  on  such  fruits 
as  have  been  wounded  or  punctured,  by  other 
causes,  and  thus  prove  their  frugality,  by  sav- 
ing what  would  otherwise  be  lost ;  they  suck  the 
juice  which  they  find  running  out  of  punctured 
grapes  ;  they  have  no  jaws  suitable  for  puncturing 
fruit  skins.  This  was  proved  in  a  discussion  by 
the  Potomac  Fruit  Growers  years  ago. 

We  take  the  following  from  an  exchange  : 
Mr.  Editor  : — Last  fall  I  wrote  an  article,  un- 
der the  above  heading,  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
in  which  I  stated  my  observations,  and  censured 
that  wise  (?)  Professor  Riley  for  his  bee-destroying 
recipes  and  advice.  But  they  did  not  see  fit  to 
publish  it. 

Perhaps  Prof.  Riley  knows  all  about  bees;  so  did 
Agassiz,  and  yet  we  know  he  was  in  error,  when 
speaking  about  swarming,  comb-building,  etc. 

Had  Prof.  Riley  made  close  observation,  he 
would  have  found  that  bees  do  not  punclure  fruit, 
and  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  publish  his  ig- 
norance, by  giving  his  cobalt  recipe.  He  would 
have  benifited  mankind  a  great  deal  more  had  he 
taken  a  dose  of  the  mixture  himself,  for  I  think  we 
can  spare  such  professors  better  than  the  bees  he 
has  caused  to  be  killed. 

This  fall  I  took  a  bunch  of  Delaware  grapes  (the 
most  tender  variety  we  have  here,)  and  put  it  on  a 
hive,  directly  over  the  bees,  and  watched  proceed- 
ings ;  but  not  a  single  beny  was  opened;  then  I 
broke  a  few  berries,  upon  which  they  went  imme- 
diately to  work,  sucking  them  dry;  thus  showing 
that  something  besides  bees  does  the  mischief. 

Now,  if  bees  were  so  destructive  to  fruit  as  some 
try  to  make  out,  how  is  it  that  so  many  are  kept  in 
Germany,  France  and  Italy,  where  fruit,  especially 
grapes,  are  extensively  raised  ?  They  know  that 
bees  are  beneficial  to  fruit  culture,  and  bee-keep- 
ing is  encouraged  Instead  of  persecuted. 

In  Italy  there  is  a  law  regulating  the  size  of 
hives  and  frames.  If  the  bees  destroyed  fruit,  there 


would  have  been,  in  those  countries,  laws  enacted 
long  ago  to  prevent  their  being  kept.  And  further, 
if  bees  destroyed  grapes,  would  they  not  do  so 
every  year,  and  not  some  years  only,  as  several 
writers  state  in  Report  of  Agriculture  for  1871  ? 
It  may  be  said  that  bees  do  not  work  on  the  same 
flowers  every  year  (linden  and  buckwheat,  for  in- 
stance,) but  that  is  because  they  secrete  no  honey 
but  grapes  always  contain  juice. 

But  no  matter  how  foolish  and  groundless  a 
theory  is,  it  will  have  some  supporters. 

H.  O.  Kruschke. 


THE  HONEY  B£E. 

The  honey  bee  iz  an  inflamible  bugger,  sud- 
den in  hiz  impresshuns  and  hasty  in  hiz  conclusions, 
or  end. 

His  natral  disposishun  iz  a  warm  crews  between 
red -pepper  in  the  pod  and  fusil  oil,  and  hiz  moral 
bias  iz,  "git  out  ov  mi  way." 

They  hav  a  long  boddy,  divided  in  the  middle  bi 
a  waist  spot,  but  their  phisikal  importance  lays  at 
the  terminus  of  their  subburb,  in  the  shape  ov  a 
javelin. 

This  javelin  iz  always  loaded,  and  stands  reddy 
to  unload  at  a  minute's  warning,  and  enters  a  man 
az  still  as  thought,  az  spry  as  litening,  and  as  full 
oph  melankolly  az  the  toothake. 

Bees  never  argy  a  case  ;  they  settle  awl  ov  their 
differences  ov  opinyun  bi  letting  their  javelin  fly, 
and  are  az  certain  tew  hit  az  a  mule  iz. 

This  testy  kritter  lives  in  congregations  num- 
bering about  20,000  souls,  but  whether  they  are 
male  or  female,  ov  conservative,  or  matched  in 
bonds  of  wedlock,  or  whether  they  klub  together 
and  keep  one  wife  tew  save  expense,  i  don't  kno 
nor  don't  kare.  I  never  examined  their  habits 
mulch,  i  never  considered  it  helthy,  for  what  would 
it  profiit  a  man  tew  kill  99  bees  and  hav  the  I 
hundreth  one  hit  him  with  his  javelin? 

The  drones  seem  alwas  bizzy,  but  what  they  are 
about  the  lord  only  knows,  they  don't  lay  up  en- 
ney  honey,  they  seem  tew  be  bizzy  only  gist  for  the 
sake  of  eating  all  the  time,  they  are  alwas  in  as 
much  ov  a  hurry  az  tho  they  was  going  for  a  dock- 
ter.  I  suppose  this  uneasy  world  would  grind 
around  on  its  axletree  onst  in  24  hours,  even  if 
thare  want  enny  drones,  but  drones  must  be  good 
for  somthing,  but  i  kant  think  now  what  it  iz. 
Thare  haint  been  a  bug  made  in  vain,  nor  one 
that  want  a  good  job  ;  thare  is  ever  lots  ov  human 
drones  loafing  around  blacksmith  shops,  and  cider 
mills,  all  over  the  country,  that  don't  seem  tew  be 
necessary  for  enny  thing  but  tew  beg  plug  tobacco 
and  swear,  and  steal  water-melons,  but  you  let  the 
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cholera  break  out  once,  and  then  you  will  see  the 
wisdum  ov  having  jist  sich  men  laying  around  loose, 
they  help  count. 

Bees  are  not  long-lived — i  kant  state  jist  how 
long  their  lives  are,  but  i  kno,  from  instinkt  and 
observashun,  that  any  kritter,  be  he  bug  or  be  he 
devil  who  is  mad  all  the  time  and  stings  every  good 
chance  he  can  git,  gennerally  dies  early. 

The  only  way  tew  git  the  exact  fiteing  weight  ov 
the  bee,  is  tew  touch  him,  let  him  hit  you  with  his 
javelin,  and  you  will  be  willing  tew  testify  in  court 
that  somebody  run  a  one-tined  pit  jh-fork  inter  yer  ! 
and  as  for  grit,  i  will  state  for  thj  informashun  ov 
those  who  havn't  had  a  chance  tew  lay  in  their  ver- 
min wisdum  as  freely  az  i  hav,  that  one  single  bee 
who  feels  well  will  break  up  a  large  camp  meeting 

What  the  bees  do  for  amusement  iz  another  ques 
tion  i  kant  answer,  but  some  ov  the  best  read  and 
heavyest  thinkers  amung  naturalists  say  that  they 
hav  target  excursions  and  heave  their  javelins  at 
the  mark  ;  but  i  don't  imbibe  this  assurshun  raw, 
for  i  never  knu  enny  boddy,  so  bitter  at.  heart  as 
the  bees  are,  to  waist  a  blow. 

There  is  one  thing  that  a  bee  does,  i  will  give 
him  credit  for  on  mi  books — he  alwas  attends  to  his 
own  bizzness,  and  wont  allow  any  boddy  else  tew 
attend  tew  it,  and  what  he  duz  he  duz  well,  you 
never  see  him  altering  enny  thing,  if  they  make  any 
mistakes  it  is  after  dark  and  it  aint  seen. 

If  bees  made  haff  as  menny  blunders  az  the  men 
do,  even  with  their  javelins,  every  boddy  would 
laffat  them. 

In  ending  of  this  essa,  i  will  cum  tew  a  stop  by 
concluding,  that  if  the  bees  waz  a  little  more  pen- 
sive, and  not  so  darned  peremtory  with  their  jave- 
lins, they  might  be  guilty  of  less  wisdum,  but  more 
charity.  But  you  kant  alter  bug  nature  without 
spileing  it  for  enny  thing  else,  enny  more  than  you 
kan  an  elephant's  egg. — Josh  Billings. 

The  Maryland  Farmer. — It  must  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  the  farmers  to  receive  promptly  every 
month  a  sprightly  journal  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  their  calling  and  containing  a  large  amount  of 
interesting,  instructive  and  amusing  reading. --Such 
a  journal  is  the  Maryland  Farmer,  and  every  far- 
mer who  has  it  in  his  power  to  get  it,  should  not  be 
without  it. — Montgomery  Advocate. 

Attention,  Farmers. — The  old  and  much 
sought  after  friend  of  the  farmer,  The  Maryland 
Farmer,  is  on  our  table.  This  valuable  journal 
for  the  month  of  February  is  equal  if  not  superior 
to  previous  numbers,  embracing  in  its  columns  ar- 
ticles of  great  interest  to  our  agricultural  commu- 
nity, and  many  valuable  receipts  for  the  household. 
^-Frederick  Examiner, 


The  Poultry  Mouse, 


Fw  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Care  of  Fowls. 


Being  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  journal,  I 
contribute  a  mite  to  the  Poultry  House.  We  keep 
the  much  abused  Brahmas  ;  some  correspondents 
call  them  lazy  and  unprofiitable  fowls,  because  they 
will  not  lay  well  without  food  in  plenty,  and  prop- 
er care. 

In  winter,  throw  the  grain  and  shells  to  them 
bountifully,  with  plenty  of  good  fresh  water  ;  give 
good  shelter  and  you  will  be  amply  paid  in  nice, 
large  eggs  for  breakfast  these  zero  mornings,  which 
is  a  luxury  ;  besides  a  good  supply  for  the  grocer  ; 
and  you  have  the  bodies  left  and  the  droppings, 
which,  if  properly  cared  for,  will  surely  pay  for  all 
feed. 

Our  fowls  are  not  lazv,  bv  anv  means;  when 

weather  is  fine  you  see  them  out  in  the  fields  and 

around  the  stacks  busily  scratching  in  search  of  in- 
sects and  scattered  grain.  There  is  more  in  rais- 
ing lazy  fowls  than  a  great  many  suppose  ;  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  you  keep  the  food  laying  by  them, 
all  the  time,  they  will  become  decidedly  lazy  ;  for 
example,  I  got  some  eggs  from  a  well  known 
breeder  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  friend  got  some 
also;  we  sit  them  and  they  hatched  about  the  same 
time;  my  chicks  were  with  a  very  smart  mother;  and 
I  did  not  feed  them  all  they  could  eat,  but  allowed 
them  to  try  to  find  a  portion  of  their  living  ;  the 
consequence  is,  mine  are  smart  and  not  lazy  ;  but, 
I  find  the  others  very  lazy  ;  because  piles  of  food 
were  laying  by  them  all  the  time;  they  are  no  lar- 
ger and  not  better  than  mine  are. 

One  thing  that  makes  me  love  the  Brahma  fowl 
is,  they  aie  so  gentle  and  contented  ;  ours  sing 
sometimes  when  I  have  them  on  the  way  to  market 
in  the  wagon  by  keeping  account,  we  find  thi^  breed 
quite  profitable,  for  all  so  much  is  said  about  their 
eating  their  heads  off. 

A.  W.  Frizzell,  Pikesville,  Md. 
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Notice. — With  this  month  the  first  quarter  of 
1877  ends,  and  so  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
volume  of  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Large  numbers  of  our  subscribers  have  already 
done  us  the  favor  of  paying  their  subscriptions  for 
the  present  year  ;  and  others  will  much  oblige  us 
by  paying  as  soon  as  they  can  ;  for  we  need  the 
money  to  pay  our  large  weekly  expenses. 

Man  f  lu.ve  done  us  the  further  favor  of  showing 
their  appreciation  of  the  Farmer  by  inducing  their 
acquaintances  to  also  subscribe  for  it — and  have 
our  thanks. 


Weather  and  Water.— The  rain-fall  and  snow, 
for  January,  1S77,  has  been  more  than  in  previous, 
being  3,75  inches,against  3,25  inches  for  many  years 
before.  The  average  cold  for  the  same  months  this 
year  has  been  greater  than  heretofore,  being  as  low- 
as  31. 7°  this  year  against  37.1  previous  years.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Govern- 
ment Signal  Corps  for  these  facts. 


Yes,  if  starved  and  neglected;  so  do  horses,  cat- 
tle and  other  animals. 

We  know  of  lands,  in  the  neighborhood  where 
our  boyhood  was  spent — and  we  have  seen  sixty 
winters — that  long  ago  ceased  to  bring  the  sound, 
healthy  crops  of  grains  and  fruits  which  they 
formerly  produced.  Other  lands,  in  same  section, 
long  ago  failed  to  produce  their  wonted  crops  of 
superior  grains  and  fruits,  but  by  proper,  reasonable 
treatment  they  again  give  as  good,  healthy  products 
as  ever  ;  and  still,  a  few  other  farms,  in  the  same 
neighborhood  have  not  failed  to  produce  as  good 
quality  of  grains  and  fruits, during  these  many  years 
as  they  ever  did,  and  as  much  of  them  ;  because 
the  lands  have  always  received  the  fair,  natural 
treatment  requisite  to  secure  such  results. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  why,  and  that  should  cause,  soils  and 
grains  to  deteriorate — to  "  run  out  ;  "  it  is  only 
from  bad  practice  that  such  results  are  caused.  If 
the  land  be  constantly  and  completely  supplied 
with  all  its  original  and  native  ingredients  and 
only  sound  healthy,  clean  seed  be  selected,  well 
matured  and  carefully  preserved  ;  if  all  this  be 
carefully  done,  we  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any 
deterioration  of  soils,  or  grains,  in  any  section  of 
the  country.  In  the  processes  of  nature,  where 
soil  has  not  been  robbed  and  laws  of  plant-life  have 
not  been  restricted,  no  deterioration  will  be  found. 
On  the  broad  prairies,  where  the  cupidity  of  man 
has  not  yet  impoverished  the  soil,  the  wild  or  na- 
tive grass,  flowers  and  plants  are  as  rank  and  thrif- 
ty as  when  pioneers  first  viewed  them  with  delight. 

We  have  seen  even  inferior  seed  carried  from 
the  old  lands  of  New  York  to  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
West  produce  better  grain  than  the  seed  that  was 
sown;  because  the  new  soil  was  still  in  productive 
capacity. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  important  subject,  and 
we  wish  to  have  it  discussed  in  our  columns,  by 
those  who  have  made  careful  experiments,  and  can 
mention  positive  results  ;  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  communications  from  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience and  observation  directed  to  this  matter.and 
who  can  state  instructive  facts  to  the  readers  of 
our  Magazine.  Mere  speculations  would  be  of  little 
use,  but  accomplished  results,  giving  light  on  the 
subject,  will  be  of  great  value,  and  such  we  desire, 
from  all  quarters  ;  as  it  is  our  aim  to  give  the  best 
light  possible  on  such  topics. 


The  preservers  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats, 
noted  for  getting  all  they  can,  and  canning  all 
j  pet. 


are 

they  get, 
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Soils — How  Made — Books. 

The  young  student,  who  is  studying  this  subject 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  to  be  a  more  success- 
ful farmer,  will  learn  of  what  and  how  they  are 
made  ;  and  here  is  where  a  knowledge  of  geology 
comes  in. 

The  largest  portion  of  all  soils  is  made  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rocks,  freely  pulverized  and  dissol- 
ved ;  all  soils  are  different  from  simple  earths,  be- 
cause the  former  contain  portions  of  decayed  vege- 
tables, of  some  sort,  while  the  latter  is  purely  fine- 
ly powdered  rocks  without  vegetable  matter  ;  and 
while  all  soils  are,  in  part,  earth,  all  eanh  is  not 
soil. 

Rocks  become  decomposed  and  rendered  powder 
by  different  agencies,  such  as  the  action  of  the  air. 
and  water,  and  frost,  and  by  being  crushed  and 
ground  against  other  rocks;  first  in  larger  masses 
and  then  reduced  to  smaller  ones  by  the  various 
forces  in  nature  which  are  constantly  moving  and 
powdering  them  ;  and  during  this  operation  vege- 
table matter  is  continually  mixed  with  the  pow- 
dered rocks  ;  and  this  mixture  is  soil,  composed  of 
inorganic  matter  which  is  the  crushed  rock,  and 
organic  matter  which  the  decomposed  vegetables. 

This  distinction  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter 
is  given,  from  the  fact  that  the  rocks  are  not  gene- 
rated and  do  not  grow  from  regular  organs  as  vege- 
tables and  animals  do. 

Soils  are  principally  named  according  to  the 
kind  of  rocks  from  which  they  are  made  ;  for  in- 
stance sandy  or  siiicious  soils  or  lands  are  made 
from  the  various  kinds  of  quartz  and  sand-stone  ; 
soils  or  land  in  which  lime  stone  predominates  are 
lime  or  calcareous  soils;  those  in  which  clay  and«/- 
umina  abound  come  mostly  from  different  slaty 
rocks;  and  another  soil  called  marl,  is  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  lime. 

Of  course  each  of  the  soils  above  named,  have 
mixed  with  them  portions,  more  or  less,  of  all  the 
others  ;  but  the  predominating  ingredient  gives 
the  name. 

Then  there  are  other  soils,  known  from  the  par- 
tiular  manner  or  conditions  by  which  they  are  form- 
ed; alluvial,  those  which  are  made  by  the  flood  of 
streams  which  carries  the  lighter  parts  of  earth  and 
settle  it  in  low  places,  like  the  banks  of  streams  and 
flats  along  their  course  ;  this  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
very  best  land  or  soil  that  a  farmer  can  have,  as  it 
is  generally  the  very  best  portions  of  all  the  soils, 
over  which  the  waters  flowed,  drifted  into  these 
places  when  the  flood  ceased. 

Another  soil,  and  next  in  value  to  the  alluvial,  is 
loam,  which  is  composed  of  portions  of  the  others, 
but  contains  a  large  proportion  of  organic  or  vege- 
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table  matter  well  decomposed  ;  and  is  called  clay- 
loam,  or  sandy-loam,  or  calcaieous-loam,  accord- 
ingly as  it  contains  a  larger  share  of  clay,  tand  or 
lime. 

Hence,  one  having  a  fair  knowledge  of  Geology 
in  its  connection  with  land,  can  judge,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  by  knowing 
what  are  the  rocks  under  and  around  it.  But  none 
of  these  rocks  will  make  a  productive  soil,  without 
a  large  mixture  of  vegetable  matter — vihich  is  ma- 
nine. 

The  young  student,  in  our  rural  primary  schools, 
when  he  has  taken  this  first  step  in  learning  geolo- 
gy and  its  important  and  interesting  relation  to 
farming,  will  see  the  benefit  and  pleasure  in  still 
further  pursuing  the  subject,  in  its  many  branches 
and  bearings. 

And  then  when  he  has  thns  got  the  basis,  the 
foundation  work,  for  the  growth  of  plants,  he  will 
at  once  see  the  necessity  and  pleasure  of  beginning 
at  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  BoTANY,from  which 
he  will  learn  the  foundation  principles  and  practice 
of  plants  and  plant  growth,  as  geology  taught  him 
in  regard  to  soils. 

So,  in  regard  to  other  interesting  sciences,  which 
will  so  richly  enhance  both  the  profits  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  farmer  ;  and  if  earnestly  adopted  and 
practiced  would  do  much  to  keep  our  young  people 
on  the  farms,  contented  and  happy,  by  showing 
that  their  business  has  a  wider  range  of  what  is 
charming,  novel  and  remunerative  than  any  other 
profession  that  they  can  follow. 

And  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  we  wish  to  see 
book-writers,  who  are  capable  and  have  the  right 
spirit,  prepare  suitable  and"  attractive  Text-Book? 
on  these  subjects  for  our  primary  schools. 

Suitable  Text  Books. 

Last  month  we  gave  in  the  Makylad  Farmer 
some  suggestions  in  favor  of  teaching  agricultural 
knowledge — practical  and  scientific — in  our  prima- 
ry schools,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  among 
farming  communities. 

We  now  supplement  those  suggestions  with  hints 
upon  the  necessity  of  proper  Text  Books,  for  young 
students  or  beginners,  as  well  as  for  the  aid  of  teach- 
ers in  such  schools.  We  have  many  very  able  books, 
on  Agricultural  Science,  eminently  suited  to  and 
beneficial  for  advanced  and  educated  farmers;  and 
which  most  of  that  class  can  read  and  study  to  their 
profit  and  pleasure. 

But  the  great  want  is,  books  adapted  to  children, 
as  the  spelling  book  before  the  grammar,  and  the 
simple  aiithmetic  before  the  higher  mathematics. 
Primmers  of  chemistry  and  geology,  from  which 
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children  may  learn  the  source  and  nature  of  rocks 
and  soils,  how  soils  are  made,  and  how  to  modify 
them  ;  primmers  of  botany  and  vegetable  physiol- 
ogy, by  which  children  may  learn  the  history,  struc- 
tures, quality  and  demand  of  plants  and.  fruits  ; 
primmers  on  natural  history  and  veterinary  science, 
that  the  students  may  know  the  wants,  diseases  and 
cures  of  our  domestic  animals  ;  and  so  on,  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter  of  farming — of  this  great  field — 
the  greatest  field — of  knowledge  and  enterprise, 
Agriculturk,  in  all  its  branches,  of  vegetable  and 
animal  productions,  for  the  support  and  comfort  of 
mankind. 

And  all  of  them  should  be  written  in  a  spirit  and 
presented  in  a  style  to  pleasantly  arrest  the  atten- 
tion and  excite  the  love  of  children  for  this  noble 
and  most  useful  avocation  of  man. 

Who  will  write  and  prepare  these  books.  In  it 
all,  we  want  something  of  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  following  beautiful  extracts  : 

"  The  love  of  rural  life,  the  habit  of  finding  en- 
joyment in  familiar  things  ;  that  susceptibility  to 
nature  which  keeps  the  nerve  gently  thrilled  in  her 
homeliest  works,  and  by  her  commonest  sounds,  is 
worth  a  thousand  fortunes  of  money,  or  its  equiva- 
lents. 

"  Every  book  which  interprets  the  secret  lore  of 
fields  and  gardens,  every  essay  that  brings  men 
nearer  to  the  understanding  of  the  seeming  myste- 
ries which  every  tree  whispers,  every  book  mur- 
murs, every  weed,  even  hints,  is  a  contribution  lo 
the  wealth  and  happiness  of  our  kind." 

Clover  and  Grass  Seeds. 

Our  genial  and  jolly  friend  Col.  Hill,  of  Prince 
Georges,  writes  10  ask  our  views,  "  as  to  the  next 
best  grass  seed  to  clover.for  pasture  and  to  renovate 
land  ;  clover  with  us  is  played-out,  the  land  being 
tired  and  sick  of  it  ;  when  it  does  come  up  the  hot 
sun  destroys  it,''  Col.  Hill  says: 

We  cheerfully  give  our  views  in  response  to  the 
above  ;  but  they  are  very  diverse  from  his  views  as 
above  ;  instead  nf  the  ''land  being  sick  of  the  clov- 
er," it  is  the  very  reverse  ;  the  clover  is  sick  of  the 
land,  in  its  present  condition,  so  shallow  and  im- 
poverished. 

Since  the  clover  was  not  sown  last  fall,  nor  on 
the  late  snows,  let  it  be  sown  this  spring — this 
month  if  p  >>sible.  Plow  the  land  two  or  three  in- 
ches deeper  than  heretofore  ;  harrow  it  well,  then 
roll  it  thoroughly  ;  this  process  will  give  a  deep, 
fine,  mellow  bed  for  all  the  seed  to  germinate  in. 
If  only  clover  seed  be  sown  put  on  16  pounds  to 
the  acre  ,  if  red  top  or  timothy  be  sown  with  the 
clover,  apply  8  p  jands  of  clover  seed,  and  8  pounds 
of  the  grass  seed,. 


Sow  oats  or  spring  rye  with  the  clover  and  grass 
seed,  at  the  rate  of  I J  bushels  of  oats,  or  I  bushel  of 
rye  to  the  acre.harrowing  and  rolling  well  after  seed- 
ing is  completed.  * 

On  the  first  dry,  warm  days,  after  the  grass  and 
grains  are  well  up  and  green,  sow  two  bushels  of 
piaster  (gypsum)  to  the  acre.  Then,  soon  after  the 
grain  is  cut — whether  green  for  soiling,  or  ripe  for 
grain — sow  more  plaster,  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two 
bushels  the  acre. 

Pursue  this  course,  fairly,  and  we  will  guarantee 
a  fine  catch  of  clover  and  grass,  on  your  land,  and 
that  the  "hot  sun  will  not  destroy  it."  But,  if  the 
clover  and  grass  seeds  were  sown  in  the  fall,  with 
the  winter  grain,  let  it  be  plastered,  all  the  same, 
as  above  directed,  this  spring  and  again  after  har- 
vest of  the  grain.  In  either  cases  other  fertilizers 
will  be  beneficial,  though  the  plaster  should  not  be 
omitted,  in  any  case.  Clover  seed,  mixed  with  the 
other  grasses  named  above,  or  with  orchard  grass 
seed,  may  be  safely  sown  in  the  spring  without 
grain,  and  a  good  catch  secured,  if  it  be  well  plas- 
tered, 2  bushels  the  acre,  soon  as  well  up;  and  then 
lightly  tog-dressed  with  manure  or  compost  from 
the  barn-yard,  or  with  well  rotted  leaf-mold  from 
the  forest,  or  road  scrapings. 

All  of  the  above  directions  are  applicable  and 
proper,  whether  the  seeding  be  done  broadcast  or 
with  a  seed  and  fertilizer  drill ;  but  seeding  with 
the  drill  is  more  sure  and  profitable,  in  the  long 
run.  In  all  cases,  go  over  with  the  roller  after  the 
seed  is  sown  ;'  it  settles  the  seed  well. 

As  to  what  is  "  the^fext  best  grass  seed,"  to 
be  used,  there  are  various  opinions  ;  and  we  are 
not  ;;o  well  settled  in  our  own  mind,  about  it,  as  we 
are  in  regard  to  the  management, above  stated, about 
clover;  we  are  not  as  confident  in  our  own  views 
about  "  the  next  best,"  as  we  are  in  regard  to  the 
above  facts.  In  several  cases,  which  have  come 
under  our  experience  and  observation,  orchard  grass 
has  proved  successful  and  valuable  as  a  pasture 
grass,  for  hay,  and  as  a  green  manure  crop  to  plow 
under  for  renovating  a  worn  soil.  It  is  a  rank  grow- 
er, is  early,  it  is  hardy,  tillers-out  well,  and  makes 
a  heavy,  compact  turff,  which  stands  sun  and  win- 
ter well,  while  it  is  a  very  acceptable  feed  to  all 
kinds  of  stock,  either  as  pasture  grass,  or  as  hay, 
when  cut  early  and  well  cured  without  rain  or  any 
mildew  or  smut. 


Farm  Sold. — On  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Hy.  M. 
Nixdorff,  of  this  city,  sold  his  farm,  containing 
about  19S  acres,  located  about  2^  miles  South-west 
of  this  city,  near  the  Harper's  Ferry  Road,  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Hargett,  for  the  sum  $12,500,  or  about  $63 
per  acre. — Fiederick  Fxaminer. 
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Clatter  Among  Stumps. 

About  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  in  a  grain 
field  or  meadow,  is  an  ugly,  huge  stump;  in  fact,  a 
stump  is  a  bad  feller,  anywhere.  A  stump  of  a 
tooth  is  a  severe  jewel  to  the  wearer,  though  it  is 
a  delight  to  the  dentist.  A  stump  in  the  field  is 
death  to  the  plow  and  cultivator,  but  its  a  haven 
of  rest  to  vermin.  A  stump  speech  is  the  pride  of 
the  detmgogue.but  its  a  costly  presentment  to  the 
honest  worker  who  pays  the  shot. 

A  stump  invokes  terribly  earnest  prayers,  some- 
times; once, when  a  boy.we  were  in  the  field  where  an 
old  deacon  was  plowing  ;  his  plow  caught  in  the 
root  of  a  stump,  the  team  sprang,  and  away  went 
the  plow-beam  ;  and  we  should  hate  to  say  how 
vehemently  he  prayed.  When  a  man  gets  into  dif- 
ficulty, he  is  in  a  hard  row  of  stumps  ;  and  when 
he  is  defeated,  thwarted  in  an  undertaking, he  finds 

himself  up  a  stump.  Then  let  us  get  rid  of  the 
stumps;  it  pays,  and  can  be  done  more  easily  than 

some  seem  to  think.  A  large  stump  occupies  five  or 

six  feet  square  of  land,  where  we  get  no  hill  of  corn, 

or  a  scythe  cut  of  hay.    Besides,  working  round 

it  annoys  man  and  team,  breaks  tools,  and  wastes 

more  time  in  a  year  than  is  required  to  get  it  out, 

to  say  nothing  of  the  looks  of  the  thing. 

Bore  a  hole,  with  an  inch  augur,  about  one  foot 
from  the  ground,  slanting  downward  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees,  and  half  way  through  the  stump; 
put  in  half  a  tumbler  full  of  coarse  powder  ;  make 
a  pin  that  will  drive  very  tightly  into  the  hole  after 
powder;  first  cutting  into  the  side  of  it,  where  the 
fuse  ma;  pass  ;  get  blasting  fuse  ;  put  a  piece  in 
the  hole  down  to  powder  ;  dampen  the  pin  a  little 
and  rub  on  a  little  sand  ;  drive  the  pin  in  with  a 
sledge  hammer,  down  nearly  to  powder  ;  set  fire 
to  your  fuse,  and  get  out  of  the  way,  unless  you 
wish  to  feel  as  well  as  see  the  sport. 

The  powder  will  split  the  stump  into  two  or 
three  sections,  pushing  them  partly  out  of  their 
bed  ;  then  hitch  your  oxen,  with  a  log  chain  to 
each  piece  and  they  will  haul  it  out,  and  out  of  the 
way. 

This  will  make  a  big  hole  in  the  ground  ;  fill  it 
up  to  within  a  foot  of  the  surface  with  stones  or 
old  rubbish,  then  put  back  good  soil  to  level  it ; 
plant  a  couple  of  hills  of  corn  or  potatoes,  and  you 
will  get  double  the  yield  that  other  equal  space  will 
give  ;  or  if  other  grain  be  sown,  the  effect  will  be 
the  same  ;  and  the  trouble  is  forever  ended,  as  the 
pain  ceases  when  the  tooth-stump  is  extracted. 

With  smaller  ones  it  pays  to  dig  round  and  cut 
off  the  larger  roots,  then  hitch  the  oxen  to  the  top 
and  they  will  put  it  over — and  with  it  the  disgrace 
and  torment. 


Small  Farms  and  Many  Owners. 

Other  things  being  equal  home  owners  are  the 
most  responsible  and  reliable  citizens;  and  the  more 
home  owners  there  are  in  a  nation  the  stronger  and 

safer  it  is. 

And  a  given  area  of  land,  owned  and  worked  by 
ten  owners  will,  generally,  be  worked  better  and 
more  profitably  than  a  large  tract  owned  by  a  sin- 
gle individual. 

On  these  two  topics  we  take  sensible  extracts 
from  two  correspondents  in  the,  Denton  Journal: 

Messrs  Editors  : — The  small  farm  talk  among 
your  writers  is  being  tried  in  a  practical  way  in  this 
neighborhood.  Within  the  past  year,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  sales  of  small  places  have  been  made  and  sev- 
eral dwellings  erected.  Most  of  these  sales  have 
been  to  persons  heretofore  in  the  habit  of  renting 
places  by  the  year.  Seeing  that  they  were  soon  to  be 
pushed  to  the  wall  they  have  wisely  set  about 
providing  homes  of  their  own. 

Among  the  number  of  land  owners  of  this  class, 
there  are  several  men  of  color.  They  will  be  thus 
placed  in  better  condition  than  if  they  were  entire- 
ly dependent  upon  renting  and  day  labor,  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  families. 

There  has  certainly  been  a  change  here  since 
the  sales  referred  to.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of 
success,  and  with  patience  and  perseverence  I 
have  no  doubt  many  will  realize  that  "Ten  Acres 
are  Enough."  M.  U.  D. 


Messrs  Editors' — The  question  of  the  day,  aside 
from  the  subject  of  politics,  is  how  shall  our  agri- 
culture be  made  more  profitable?  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends  up- 
on the  developments  of  its  agricultural  resources. 
A  people  depending  alone  on  its  manufactures,  or 
upon  commerce  alone,  has  not  within  itself  all  the 
elements  essential  to  wealth  and  long  continued 
prosperity.  There  may  be  seasons  of  great  activi- 
ty ;  but  there  will  be  corresponding  seasons  of  de- 
pression. 

Hence  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us  that 
our  farming  should  be  well  and  wisely  conducted. 
There  should  be  an  effort  to  grow  the  greatest 
amount  of  grain,  grass  and  fruit  upon  each  acre 
cultivated,  possible  in  our  condition.  The  farmer 
who  demonstrates  the  fact,  that  by  careful  manur- 
ing, thorough  culture,  &c,  he  can  make  as  good  a 
support  for  himself  and  family  upon  50  acres,  as 
he  has  formerly  done  on  100  acres  by  careless  system 
of  culture  and  iitlie  attention  to  his  manure  heap, 
is  a  public  benefactor  and  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  his  fellow  farmers. 

Fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  increas- 
ing both  the  number  of  farms  and  the  population 
of  our  county,  instead  of  driving  our  land  renters 
out  to  seek  homes  elsewhere,  I  am  glad  that  a 
number  of  your  correspondents  have  taken  the 
subject  in  hand.  L.  W. 
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MELON  VS.  BEET  UGAR. 

The  San  has  a  correspondent,  in  California,  who 
furnishes  an  interesting  article  in  regard  to  Melon 
and  Beet  Sugar,  from  which  we  make  extracts  be- 
low ;  but  we  have  been  giving,  as  our  readers  well 
know,  articles  on  this  subject,  in  the  Maryland 
Farmer,  for  several  years  past,  as  well  editorially 
as  from  our  intelligent  correspondent,  Gen.  Winn, 
at  San  Francisco  ;  so  that  this  "  new  industry  "  is 
not  unknown  to  the  press  ;  but  still  we  are  glad  to 
give  our  readers  all  the  light  on  the  subject  that 
we  can  : 

"  A  new  industry  unknown  to  the  press  is  in 
process  of  inauguration  in  California  which  may 
interest  the  rural  districts  of  Maryland  and  else- 
where. It  is  making  sugar,  table  syrup  and  table 
oil  from  watermelons,  Mr.  Roe,  of  San  Francisco, 
seeing  that  our  beet  sugaries  have  not  made  profit 
turned  attention  to  watermelons.  He  found  that 
when  beel  sugar  proved  unprofitable  in  Hungary 
Herr  Hoffman  substituted  melons,  with  most  grati- 
fying success.  His  sugary  at  Zombar  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  paying  in  Europe.  Accordingly 
Dr.  Hiller  has  sent  to  Hungary  to  consult  with 
Herr  Hoffman,  compare  climate,  and,  if  satisfied, 
he  was  instructed  to  buy  works  and  import  skilled 
labor.  To  make  double  assurance  he  bought  a 
large  sugar  factory  in  full  and  successful  operation, 
and  engaged  its  best  men  to  come  to  California 
and  go  on  just  where  they  left  off.  In  this  way, 
supposing  the  melons  to  be  all  right,  there  can  be 
no  failure." 

"Watermelons  with  white  pulp  are  preferred. — 
Their  agriculture  is  more  than  30  per  cent,  less 
costly  than  beets.  They  are  planted  12  feet  apart 
one  way,  and  the  other  way  6  feet  apart.  Before 
weeds  interfere  the  leaves  of  the  plants  cover  the 
ground  and  kill  them.  Besides,  they  make  an  im- 
pjnetrable  mulching,  which  keeps  the  soil  moist 
and  prevents  baking.  Harvesting  melons  is  cheap 
and  cleanly,  while  uprooting  beets  is  laborious,  and 
the  coarse,  adhering  dirt  is  removed  by  hand,  while 
the  crown  is  cut  away  as  unprofitable  for  sugar. — 
Beets  also  need  much  weeding." 

"A  melon  field  needs  only  one-fourth  the  plow- 
ing. Beets  can  only  be  delivered  in  the  root,  be- 
cause the  juice  turns  quickly  black  and  the  sugar 
becomes  starch,  while  melon  juice  is  not  affected 
for  several  days.  Beets  are  washed  and  rasped  or 
sliced,  while  melons,  by  one  cut,  deliver  their  juice 
over  a  seed  strainer  into  the  vats  direct.  The 
melon  being  free  from  impurities,  which  make 
costly  chemistry  in  beet  sugar,  is  much  less  expen- 
sive." 


"  Beet  syrup  is  only  fit  for  distillation.  The 
syrup  from  melons  is  delicious.  The  seeds  make 
the  finest  table  oil,  and  the  refuse  is  good  for  cat- 
tle. Taking  account  of  so  maay  advantages?  sugar 
from  the  melons,  though  rated  at  7  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  fruit,  instead  of  8  allowed  for  beets, 
costs  less  to  make.  The  difference  may  be  set 
down  as  5^  cent  for  melon  sugar  to  7  cents  a  pound 
for  beet  sugar.  In  regard  to  quality  melon  sugar 
is  superior.  Unless  extra  care  be  used  best  sugar 
is  apt  to  have  an  unpleasant  buggy  flavor." 

In  Italy,  and  some  parts  of  Germany  and  France, 
the  business  of  making  sugar  from  Water  Melons, 
and  oil  from  the  seeds,  has  been  profitably  done 
for  some  years,  and  it  is  reported  to  be  two  per 
cent,  more  profitable  than  beet  sugar  ;  and  the  oil- 
cake made  from  the  seeds — after  they  are  ground 
and  the  oil  pressed  out — is  said  to  be  nearly  as 
good  feed  for  stock  as  flax  or  cotton  seed  oil,  par- 
ticularly for  young  stock. 

Many  portions  of  the  land,  in  all  the  Southern 
States,  are  eminently  adapted  to  the  raising  of  water 
melons  ;  and  they  can  be  made  to  add  very  con- 
siderably to  the  profits  of  farming,  especially  on 
the  light  sandy  lands. 


Clover  and  Green  Manuring. 

As  we  are  satisfied  that  green  manuring  is  sure 
to  be  a  basis  and  chief  operation  in  renovating  the 
worn-lands  of  this  section  of  country  and  of  restor- 
ing them  to  a  high  state  of  tilth,  we  shall  give  our 
readers  in  the  Maryland  Farmer  all  the  reliable 
information  that  comes  within  our  reach  ;  and  as 
clover  will  likely  be  the  general  crop  used  for  that 
purpose,  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  readers 
of  the  Farmer  all  the  facts  and  experiences  we  can 
on  this  subject ;  though  we  believe  that,  in  many 
instances,  buckwheat,  millet,  orchard  grass  and 
peas,  will  be  more  advantageous  for  that  purpose 
than  clover. 

Here  are  two  paragraphs  from  the  American  Ag- 
riculturist on  the  subject  of  clover  : 

To  Hull  Clove-Seed.— "J.  J„"  Green  Co.,  Wis. 
Clover  seed  may  be  thrashed  and  hulled  in  great 
part  without  a  huller,  by  the  following  method. — 
Take  out  the  concave  of  a  thrashing  machine,  and 
replace  it  with  a  piece  of  oak  plank  in  which 
grooves  have  been  plowed  lengthwise  with  a  gouge, 
chisel,  or  a  grooving-plane.  Feed  the  clover  into 
the  machine  so  as  to  keep  it  crowded  full,  and  hang 
a  bag  in  front  of  the  discharge  to  keep  the  chaff 
from  leaving  the  machine  freely.  This  will  cause 
a  great  deal  of  rubbing  in  the  machine,  by  which 
most  of  the  seed  will  be  hulled.    Clean  w^h  \h,c 
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fan,  with  .a  light  draft,  or  toss  the  chaff  with  a  fork 
or  rake,  and  rake  off  the  top,  keeping  the  bottom 
for  sowing.  Or  else  thrash  and  rake  off  the  c'oarse 
chaff,  and  sow  the  fine  chaff,  in  which  all  the  seed 
will  be  found. 

Sowing  Clover  Seed  on  the  Snow. — "F.  S.," 
Meramec,  Mo.  If  the  ground  is  in  proper  condi- 
tion, it  will  answer  well  enough  to  sow  clover  seed 
upon  the  last  snow.  But  if  it  is  not  perfectly  pre- 
pared, it  will  be  better  to  wait  and  harrow  the 
ground  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  dry,  and  then  sow 
the  seed  while  the  marks  of  the  harrow-teeth  re- 
main. The  seed  will  be  covered  by  the  earth  set- 
tling d©wn  into  the  little  furrows. 

 «  

How  to  3ave  Expense  of  Rent. 

There  are  many  persons  in  all  towns  and  cities — 
mechanics,  clerks,  laborers — persons  who  work  for 
wages,  and  who  pay  out  large  portions  of  their 
wages  for  rents.  Now,  in  most  cases,  this  may 
mostly  be  saved;  and  in  other  cities  where  we  have 
lived,  in  times  past,  we  have  known  it  to  be  done, 
in  this  wise;  in  the  cities  of  Rochester  and  Chicago 
we  have  known  this  scheme  to  work  well. 

Instead  of  renting,  the  occupants  would  thus  be 
engaged  to  buy  a  cheap  house  and  lot,  proportion- 
ed in  value  to  their  wants  and  wages  ;  they  would 
stipulate  to  pay,  in  monthly  instalments,  about  the 
same,  or  a  little  more,  as  they  would  be  required 
to  pay  for  monthly  rents  ;  and  do  this  until  the 
property  was  paid  for;  and  then  the  purchaser  would 
receive  a  deed  for  the  property,  and  become  the  in- 
dependent owner  of  his  own  house  :  and  besides, 
he  would  have  that  much  to  show  for  what  he  had 
before  paid  for  rents,  with  nothing  left  to  show  for 
it.  Of  course  the  purchaser  will  be  careful  to  buy 
of  a  fair,  honorable  man,  and  there  ate  some  such, 
in  all  cities. 

Tlie  moral  influence  and  stimulant  is  good,  in 
such  cases;  being  in  the  way  of  making  something 
and  having  a  home,  the  buyer  will  be  incited  to  be 
economical,  to  make  more  earnest  efforts  to  earn 
and  save  the  money,  in  order  more  speedily  and 
surely  to  pay  for  his  place. 


Rain  Fall.— The  reports  of  the  Signal  Corps 
show  that  the  amount  of  Rain  Falhincluding  melt- 
ed snow,  for  this  region,  during  the  year  1876,  was 
a  little  over  four  feet  on  the  whole  surface;  an  im- 
mense body  of  water,  if  flooded  on  the  earth  all 
at  once. 

A  deep,  loose,  porous  soil,  will  allow  this  water 
to  settle  and  support  vegetation,  before  it  evapor- 
ates or  runs  off ;  that*s  the  good  of  deep,  fine  plow- 


Farming:  for  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  T.  J.  W.  of  Anson  Co.,  N.  C,  writing  about 
his  subscription  to  the  Farmer,  adds : 

"  We  have  been  raising  Cotton,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  every  thing  else  ; 
the  result  is,  we  are  growing  poorer  every  year  ; 
and,  of  necessity,  we  must  diversify  our  productions; 
so,  I  may  find  the  articles  in  your  Magazine  will 
aid  us  and  give  us  the  desired  information,  in  our 
new  calling,  or  rather  our  new  departure."  44  Now, 
I  think  our  planters  see  the  necessity  of  a  change, 
and  shall  probably  induce  numbers  of  them  to  sub- 
scribe for  your  Farmer." 

It  is  our  opinion  that  our  Carolina  neighbors,  in 
Auson  and  other  counties,  will  advance  their  best 
interests,  by  engaging  more  extensively  in  grain, 
fruit  and  sheep  raising,  with  other  stock,  growing 
plenty  of  roots,  millet  and  clover,  for  feeding  the 
latter,  as  well  as  to  fertilize  their  soils.  They  will 
certainly  need  to  plow  a  few  inches  deeper  than 
customary,  go  over  with  heavy  roller  to  crush  the 
lumps  and  clods,  after  harrowing  well ;  sow  buck- 
wheat, or  clover,  or  peas,  to  plow  under  for  green 
manure  ;  sow  orchard  grass,  or  Herdsgrass  and 
Timothy,  (plastering  them  all  in  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer) to  make  turf,  pasture  and  hay.  Do  all  of  this 
carefully  and  seasonably,  not  omitting  a  portion  of 
land  to  cotton,  where  that  is  the  natural  staple  and 
succeeds  well. 

Follow  these  and  other  directions,  in  the  Mary- 
land Farmer,  and  you  will  be  very  sure  to  succeed 
we  think. 


The  Agricultural  College 


Mr.  H.  C.  Hallowell,  (son  of  Benj.  Hallowell, 
the  first  president  of  the  College,)  delivered  the 
fourth  lecture,  a  very  instructive  one,  before  the 
students  and  faculty  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College,  on  Friday  evening,  the  9th  of  February, 
on  several  agricultural  topics,  for  its  general  pro- 
motion. We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  lecturer 
backed  up  three  very  important  measures,  which 
the  Maryland  Farmer  has  been  constantly  and 
earnestly  advocating  ;  namely  ;  the  study  of  Agii- 
cultural  Science,  among  the  masses  ;  thorough  cul- 
tivation of  small  areas,  rather  than  larger  ones 
poorly  cultivated  ;  and,  the  dispensing  until  fences. 
The  farming  communities  can  observe  and  adopt 
all  of  these  recommendations  with  great  advantage 
to  their  prosperity  and  happiness.  More  study 
and  less  idleness  ;  more  culture  and  less  skimming  ; 
and  fewer  fences  with  more  manures,  will  give  full 
barns  and  fat  cattle. 


HORTICULTURE, 


Maryland  Horticultural  Society. 


The  February  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held 
in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Baltimore,  on  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  February  the  15th  ;  W.  H. 
Perot,  President,  and  W,  B.  Sands,  Secretary. — 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  many  of  the  visitors 
being  ladies.  The  show  of  flowers  and  plants  was 
very  fine,  and  of  choice  varieties. 

Premiums  were  awarded  as  follows  :  best  display 
of  plants,  $5.  to,  the  President  ;  best  table  design 
of  flowers  $5,  R.  W.  L.  Raisin  ;  best  basket  cut 
flowers,  $5,  G.  Burger;  best  12  camelias,  cut,  $5, 
John  Feast ;  best  three  cyclamens,  W.  F.  Massey. 
Honorable  mention  was  made,  of  Capt.  Snow,  for 
orchids  ;  J.  Edward  Feast,  forbletias  ;  andE.  Hoen, 
for  azalias.  On  account  of  his  own  illness,  and 
the  lameness  of  his  gardner,  Ezra  Whitman  did 
not,  as  usual,  show  his  fine  collection,  of  azalias, 
camelias,  carnations,  and  other  kinds. 

W.  D.  Brackenridge  gave  a  short  address  on  her- 
baceous plants.  Capt.  Snow,  said  all  such  plants 
should  be  covered  over  during  winter.  It  was  vot- 
ed that  at  the  next  meeting  a  decision  be  made  as 
to  the  25  best  perennials  for  general  culture.  Az- 
alias, ordered  as  subject  for  discussion,  at  the  next 
meeting.  The  President  announced  that  the  Am- 
erican Pomological  Socieiy  would  hold  its  next  bi- 
ennial session  in  this  city,  in  September,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society  ; 
and  as  there  is  no  room  in  the  city  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  joint  meeting,  the  Executive 
Committee  was  instructed  to  take  necessary  steps 
to  procure  a  suitable  place  for  the  great  Exhibition 
of  the  two  Societies  ;  adjourned. 


POTOMAC  FRUIT  GROWERS. 


FEBRUARY  MEETING. 


The  Potomac  Fruit  Growers'  Association  met  at 
the  Board  of  Trade,  on  Tuesday,  February  6,  at 
noon,  J.  H.  Gray,  President,  and  J.  E.  Snodgrass, 
Secretary.    The  attendance  was  large. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS,  FOR  1877. 

The  following  was  the  unanimous  result  of  the 
ballotings :  President,  Chalkey  Gillingham,  of 
Virginia  ;  Judson  S.  Brown  and  Harriet  N.  Nute, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.vice  presidents;  Nathan 
YV.  Pierson,  Virginia,  treasurer;  J.  E.  Snodgvas% 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  secretary.  The  exec- 
utive committee,  embraced  in  the  foregoing  list, 
was  made  up  by  ballot  as  follows  :  Jehu  Brainerd, 
John  Saul,  P.  Hillman  Troth,  Daniel  O.  Munson, 
and  Martha  D.  Lincoln,  in  addition  to  the  officers 
of  the  society. 

SOCIAL  REUNION. 

Mrs.  Fowler,  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Dr.  Howland 
were  added  to  the  committee  previously  appointed 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  annual  reunion  of 
members  and  friends  sympathizing  in  their  endeav- 
ors, to  take  place  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  March, 
the  time  the  next  meeting  will  be  held,  instead  of 
on  the  first  Tuesday,  which  is  the  regular  day. 

This  pic-nic  party  will  be  entertained  with  vari- 
ed literary  exercises. 

Next  meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  March, 
when  the  public  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 


Cold  Snap.— For  the  convenience  of  the  li  Oldest 
Inhabitant,"  a  century  hence,  we  note  that,  on  the 
12th  of  February  last,  the  temperature  at  this  city 
fell  300  in  six  hours  ;  at  I  o'clock  p.  m.  it  stood  at 
630,  and  at  7  o'clock  it  had  fallen  to  330,  the  wind 
shifting  from  S.  W.  to  N.  W. 


Exterminating  Caterpillars. — A  formula  in- 
troduced in  England  consists  of  a  mixture  of  coal 
dust,  common  salt  and  flour  of  sulphur,  to  be  scat- 
tered, just  before  a  rain,  over  freshly  plowed  land. 
To  exterminate  caterpillars  on  trees,  they  maybe 
sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  one  part  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  in  500  parts  of  water.  This,  it  is  said, 
will  kill  the  insects,  and  do  no  harm  to  the  trees. 


Burning  Stumps. — When  you  have  blasted  out, 
dug  up,  or  pulled  out  with  machine,  your  trouble- 
some stumps,  pile  them  up  on  plowed  land,  where 
fire  will  not  spread,  and  burn  them  ;  then  put  the 
ashes  on  your  corn  field. 


Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden  —  Vick's 
"  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,"  for  1877,  is 
j  worth  twice  its  price,  50  cents,  for  the  "  Glossary," 
j  and  "  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  "  which  it  contains 
1  were  there  nothing  else  instructive  and  beautiful 
j  in  it.  Qr.  Is  he  correct,  when  he  says  the  pre- 
fix aTlti  means  similar  ? 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Upon  the  uses  of  these  societies,  the  veteran 
grower,  Patrick  Barry,  said  in  a  meeting,  recent- 
ly held  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  among  other 
timely  words,  the  following  : 

"We  have  all  need  to  learn,  and  there  is  no 
better  way  to  do  it  than  to  come  to  these  annual 
reunions  where  each  one  contributes  his  quota  of 
experience  and  each  profits  by  the  success  and 
failure  of  the  others.  They  are  the  very  best 
schools  for  mutual  improvement." 

"  These  meetings  have  also  a  good  moral  and 
social  influence.  Men  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  throw  aside  for  the 
time  business  cares  and  rivalries,  and  come  here  to 
renew  friendships  and  enjoy  a  holiday.  I  think  it 
is,  in  a  great  sense  due  to  the  influence  of  this  So- 
ciety that  there  is  so  little  professional  jealousy  and 
so  much  brotherly  feeling  among  the  nurseryman 
and  orchardists  of  Western  New  York." 
*  "  But  we  are  not  working  for  ourselves  or  Wes- 
tern New  York  alone,  we  know  that  the  influence 
of  our  Society  is  felt  far  beyond  the  borders  of  our 
own  State;  our  proceedings  have  been  considered 
worthy  of  publication  by  other  societies  and  have 
been  quoted  extensively  in  the  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural journals,  both  at  home  and  in  Europe." 

And  from  a  number  of  years  of  attendance  at  its 
meetings  we  can  say  very  much  the  same  in  regard 
to  the  Potomac  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 


THE  LILAC. 

In  a  report  on  ornamental  trees  and  plants,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Horti- 
cultural Society.GEORGE  Ellwanger,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  Lilac  : 

"  Among  the  hardy,  large  growing  ornamental 
shrubs,  the  Lilac  justly  occupies  a  prominent  place 
— indeed  we  consider  it  second  only  to  the  Mag- 
nolia as  an  ornamental  flowering  shrub." 

"  It  is  a  universal  favorite  and  fully  merits  Lou- 
don's econium,  "Beautiful  in  leaf,  and  preeminent- 
ly so  when  in  flower." 

"The  common  purple  and  white  varieties,  like 
the  rpd  I'reonia  and  Snowball,  are  familiar  to  all. 
They  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  farmer's  garden, 
regaling  the  passer-by  in  their  flowering  season 
with  their  delicious  perfume." 

"  Their  swelling  buds  and  pale  green  leaves  are 
the  first  of  advancing  vegetation  to  proclaim  the 
advance  of  spring,  and  are  always  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  return  of  the  genial  season." 

"The  colors  and  shades  of  its  flowers,  in  its  many 
varieties,  are  manifold,  and  no  less  in  this  respect 


than  in  their  delicate  grace  and  exquisite  fragrance 
do  they  merit  the  esteem  of  the  lovers  of  floricult- 
ure." 

"It  is  adapted  to  almost  any  soil  and  climate.  [In 
park  or  garden,  lawn  or  hedge,  it  lays  claim  to  dis- 
tinction for  effectiveness  and  beauty.  In  city  gar- 
dens, where  there  is  only  limited  space,  it  is  one  of 
the  cleanest  and  most  satisfactory  of  shrubs,  either 
as  a  well-shaped  bush  or  a  low  tree  with  neatly  bal- 
anced head." 

"By  manv  the  Lilac  and  other  highly  fragrant 
flowering  shrubs  are  considered  invigorating  and 
healthy  as  atmospheric  purifiers  and  dispellers  of 
noxious  vapors.  I  well  recollected  when  the  chol- 
era was  raging  throughout  Europe,  in, I  think,  1S30, 
the  savants  of  the  city  of  Stuttgart,  where  I  was 
then  residing, ordered  the  burning  of  fragrant  herbs 
in  the  market-place,  10  prevent  infection.  Wheth- 
er owing  to  this  means  or  not,  the  city  escaped  the 
dreadful  scourge." 

More  about  Pear  Blight. 

Dr.  E.  Michenor,  in  an  address  before  a  fruit 
society,  in  Pa.  said  : 

"  In  hybrids  there  must  be  a  cons  ant  antagonism 
between  the  discordant  elements  thus  forced  into 
unnatural  union.  The  nutriment  furnished  through 
the  blood  or  sap  is  not  congenial  to  the  delicate 
and  sensitive  organism  which  it  is  designed  to 
nourish.  This  is  manifested  by  the  imperfect  re- 
union, so  commonly  observed  between  the  ligneous 
cells  of  the  quince  and  the  pear.  The  same  proba- 
bly occurs  in  all  hybrids.  The  blood  or  sap  of  the 
stock  does  not  readily  enter  and  assimilate  with 
the  organism  of  the  other.  In  proof  of  this,  sec- 
tions of  four  trees,  grown  on  quince  stocks,  were 
presented,  which  had  died  from  the  effect  of  blight. 
There  was  an  imperfect  union  between  the  kindred 
woods.  They  appear  to  be  separated  in  many 
places  by  a  film  of  bark,  and  are  consequently 
easily  broken  asunder.  Hence  dwarfing  the  pear 
tree  is  only  another  name  for  feeding  with  uncon- 
genial food — and  is  a  fit  preparation  for  blight, 
whether  it  shall  prove  to  be  itself  a  fungoid  growth, 
or  only  the  foster  parent  of  a  fungus.  The  im- 
purity and  deficiency  of  healthy  nutrition — are 
sufficient  to  cause  mortification  and  death  from 
climatic  changes. 

The  conduct  of  the  nursery  should  also  be  radi- 
cally changed.  Let  the  young  trees  be  fed  and 
cultivated  more  in  accordance  with  hygienic  prin- 
ciples— in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  ought  to 
be  when  transplanted  to  the  orchard.  With  these 
precautions  your  pear  trees  might  once  more  rival 
the  endurance  of  those  of  the  last  century. 
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In  conclusion  I  propound  to  you  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Is  blight  proportionally  more  frequent  and 
more  fatal  in  dwarf  trees  than  in  standards,? 

2.  Does  it  occur  more  frequently  on  one  side  of 
Pear  trees  than  on  the  other,  and  on  which  side? 

3.  Is  the  scale  or  scab,  so  common  on  the  trunks 
and  larger  branches  of  the  pear  trees  of  this  form, 
an  incipient  stage  of  blight,  or  especially  connected 
with  it.  and  is  it  more  frequent  on  one  side  or  as- 
pect of  the  tree,  and  on  which  side? 

An  instance  was  cited  as  to  the  influence  of  tern- 
perature  on  blight.  "  The  deep  snow  of  1836  was 
followed  by  six  weeks  of  intensely  cold  weather, 
yet  I  noticed  that  the  warmth  of  the  two  o'clock 
sun  melted  the  snow  on  that  side  of  the  young  ap- 
ple trees  in  my  orchard,  leaving  an  open  space  of 
half  an  inch  between  the  bark  and  snow,  extending 
down  near  the  earth.  Thus  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
by  day,  and  the  intense  frost  by  night,  were  fre- 
quently alternated.  The  ensuing  Summer,  I  found 
that  about  one-half  of  the  trees  had  a  patch  of 
bark  killed,  varying  from  two  to  six  inches,  always 
on  the  two  o'clock  side,  and  below  the  depth  of  the 
snow.  This  led  me  to  examine  two  other  orchards 
of  about  the  same  age,  (from  seven  to  ten  years,) 
both  of  which  were  found  in  precisely  the  same 
predicament  with  mine.  This  was  certainly  clim- 
atic."   

Two  Choice  Grapes. 

A  writer  in  the  Maine  Farmer,  R.  H.  Haines, 
gives  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  grapes  : 

The  Brighton. — This  is  probably  the  most 
popular  of  all.  Its  appearance  has  created  quite  a 
furore  among  lovers  of  fruit.  It  is  an  out-door 
grape,  and  is  a  seedling  of  the  Concord  and  Diana 
Hamburg.  Its  attractive  appearance  and  delicate 
flavor,  are  probably  due  to  the  valuable  propeities 
to  be  found  in  the  Hamburg.  The  vines  are  strong 
growers,  with  large,  dark  green  leaves,  and  can 
safely  be  called  very  productive,  as  I  have 
seen  the  Brighton  just  loaded  down  with  fine  large 
bunches.  Ripening  quite  early,  they  will  be  very 
much  appreciated  by  those  who  have  hitherto  felt 
the  want  of  having  a  fine  early  red  grape  to  deco 
rate  their  tables  with.  These  beautiful  red  clusters 
form  a  very  pretty  contrast  when  carefully  arranged 
and  intermingled  with  bunches  of  white  and  black 
grapes  upon  the  fruit  dish. 

The  Walter. — This  is  called  the  only  Ameri- 
can Raisin  Grape,  though  possibly  some  of  the  won- 
deful  kinds  that  our  friends  in  California  grow  to 
such  perfection,  may  also  be  of  this  class.  Having 
home-made  raisins  will  be  quite  a  novelty  to  many, 
and  we  shall  expect  soon  to  see  our  citizens  every- 


where, feasting  upon  mince  pies  and  fruit  cake  to 
their  heart's  content.  The  berries  are  of  good  size, 
of  a  red  color,  sweet,  and  of  pleasant  flavor.  The 
Walter  will  prove  very  acceptable  to  amateurs,  or 
to  others  who  make  their  gardens  a  means  for  rec- 
reation, and  who  may  wish  to  have  some  oddities 
to  point  out  to  admiring  friends. 


Grass  and  Clover  Seeds  to  the  Acre. — We 
have  many  inquiries  as  to  the  quantity  of  grass 
seeds  to  be  sown  on  an  acre,  for  meadow. 

An  infallible  rule  cannot  be  given  for  all  cases. 
Rich  land  requires  less  seed  than  poor  land.  Soils 
well  pulverized  and  prepared  require  less  than 
lumpy  hard  soils.  Thoroughly  rolling  and  harrow- 
ing the  land,  so  as  to  cover  all  the  seeds  completely, 
makes  less  seed  necessary  ;  when  well  put  in  with 
a  good  drill  less  seed  is  required  ;  on  rather  moist, 
bottom  land  less  seed  is  required,  than  on  high  and 
dryer  land  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say,  there  is  less  danger 
of  getting  on  too  much  than  too  liitle  seed. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  following  quantities  will 
be  about  the  right  quantity,  per  acre  : 
Red  Clover,  alone,  12  to  16  lbs. 
Clover  and  Red-Top,  8  to  10  lbs.  of  each. 

Clover  and  Timothy,  7  to   9  '*  " 
Alsike,  or  Luzern,     10  lbs.  of  either. 

Orchard  Grass,         20  to  25  lbs. 

Blue  Grass,  25  to  30  lbs. 

German  Millet,  3  to   5  pecks. 


A  Strange  Plant.-A  plant,supposed  to  be  new, 
has  been  found  in  Nicaragua,  which,  if  what  is 
said  of  it  is  true, is  a  great  vegetable  curiosity.  It  has 
been  named  "  Phytolacca  Electrica."  It  is  said  to 
possess  very  pronounced  electromagnetic  proper- 
ties. The  hand  is  sensibly  benumbed  upon  touch- 
ing the  shrub,  and  the  magnetic  influence  is  felt  at 
a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  magnetic 
needle  is  sensibly  perturbated,  becoming  more  and 
more  so  until  it  reaches  the  centre  of  the  shrub, 
when  the  disturbance  is  transformed  into  a  very 
rapid  gyratory  movement.  The  intensity  of  the 
phenomenon  varies  with  the  hours  of  the  day,  and 
at  night  it  is  hardly  perceptible.  It  attains  its 
maximum  about  2  P.  M.  In  stormy  weather  the 
energy  of  the  action  is  augmented.  No  insects  or 
birds  have  been  seen  on  the  shrub. — Exchange. 


Flowers,  Shrubs  and  Ornaments. — We  have 
just  received,  too  late  for  this  issue,  an  interesting 
article  from  Tom  Bigby,  on  the  topic  of  home  or- 
namentation ;  it  will  appear  in  our  next. 


Be  in  Season. — Now  is  the  time  to  begin  setting 
out  your  young  nursery  trees  and  shrubbery. 
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LETTUCE. 


In  all  places,  Lettuce  is  the 
favorite  spring  and  summer 
salad,  Here  is  a  fine  head  of 
Cos  Lettuce,  from  •  Vick's 
handsome  Vegetable  and 
Garden  Guide. 

It  is  time  now  to  sow  the 
seed  for  summer  use.  This  is 
the  most  crisp  kind  grown. 

Don't  fail  to  grow  plenty 
of  it. 


Agricultural  Education  iu  Europe. 


Lace  Leaf  Lettuce.— This  is  another  of  Vick's 
sorts  of  Lettuce  ;  it  is  a  very  beautiful  plant  as 
seen  growing,  and  is  very  crisp  and  sweet  in  the 
dish  for  table  use. 


Essay  on  Housekeeping. — We  have  been  hand- 
ed the  manuscripts  of  a  lengthy,  but  well  written 
essay,  by  "  Cousin  Mahitable,"  on  the  subject  of 
"  House-keeping  and  its  Accessaries."  It  is  the 
essay  which  received  the  prize,  given  by  the  Har- 
ford County  Agricultural  Society. 

It  is  full  of  useful  hints  and  instructions,  in 
minute  detail,  on  Domestic  Economy,  and  embraces 
a  wide  range,  somewhat  out  side  of  house-keeping, 
giving  useful  facts  for  the  gardener,  orchardist,  pigs 
and  poultry  keepers,  and  the  dairy. 

The  essay  is  too  long  to  publish  in  one  issure  of 
our  Magazine,  but  we  shall  insert  useful  sections 
of  it,  from  month  to  month,  for  the  benefit  of 
house-keepers,  generally. 


Premiums  for  Bread. — Mr.  Albertson,  the  pop- 
ular proprietor  of  the  "  Mansion  House,"  in  Bal- 
timore, has  authorized  us  to  say  that  he  is  ready  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Awards, 
of  the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society,  five  dollars 
to  be  awarded  as  follows  : 

For  best  loaf  wheat  bread,  made  in  the  family, 
$3.00. 

For  second  best  loaf  of  wheat  bread,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  just  idea  ;  the  women  of  the  family 
should  certainly  be  full  as  well  appreciated  for 
making  good  bread  as  others  are  for  producing 
nice  bouquets. 


Germany  is  now  taking  the  lead  in  agricultural 
education  and  investigations.  Nearly  all  the  in- 
formation given  out  to  us  by  our  agricultural  che- 
mists conies  at  second  hand  from  the  agricultural 
schools  of  Germany.  Until  we  can  procure  and 
support  our  own  schools  and  our  own  investigators, 
and  chemists  can  begin  independent  methods  of 
research  for  themselves,  we  must  be  content  to  take 
the  imperfect  and  to  some  extend  inapplicable 
second-hand  information  thus  gathered  up  and  re- 
tailed for  our  instruction. 

We  greatly  need  to  study  agriculture  from  our 
own  native  standpoint,  to  make  experiments  upon 
our  soil,  under  our  own  climate  and  with  our  own 
productions.  It  may  be  supposed  that  we  have 
facilities  in  our  agricultural  colleges  and  the  exper- 
imental farms  attached  tG  them  for  as  much  inves- 
tigations as  we  need.  This  would  be  a  mistake. 
A  school  is  not  a  place  for  original  investigation. 
A  professor  in  an  agricultural  college  has  enough 
and  too  much  to  do  to  give  proper  attention  to  a 
score  of  students. 

To  investigate  requires  the  whole  time  and  at- 
tention of  a  perfectly  competent  person,  and  he 
can  spare  no  time  to  do  more  than  note  the  results 
of  his  labors  and  make  them  intelligible  to  others 
who  must  read  and  study  them  for  themselves. — 
The  proposed  experimental  stations  will  furnish 
opportunities  for  these  orginal  investigations. 

But  our  agricultural  colleges  are  deficient  in 
number,  if,  indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  have  any 
at  all  worthy  of  the  name.  We  can  count  upon 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  all  the  agricultural  colleges 
that  have,  so  far,  given  the  least  excuse  for  their 
existence.  For  more  than  forty  millions  of  people, 
the  majority  of  whom  depend  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  our  agriculture  for  their  support,  we  are 
oorly  furnished  with  facilities  for  agricultural  ed- 
ucation. In  Europe  the  agricultural  schools,  both 
in  number  and  efficiency  offer  a  strong  contrast  to 
our  poverty. — N,  Y.  Times. 


Remedy  for  the  Tobacco  Fly. — Dr.  Sypert, 
living  near  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  has  found  a  perfect 
remedy  for  the  tobacco  fly.  It  is  simply  to  sweep 
the  tobacco  bed  clear  of  all  bugs  or  trash,  and  then 
put  over  it  a  sheet  made  of  thin,  cheap  domestic, 
costing  five  cents  a  yard.  The  domestic  is  put  on 
with  a  few  small  stalks  to  raise  it  above  the  plants, 
and  pinned  closely  at  the  edges.  It  admits  light, 
and  the  plants  grow  well  under  it,  in  perfect  seen-' 
rity. 
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Montgomery  Count)  Farmers'  Society. 


In  the  Advocate  we  find  the  following  items  re- 
ported : 

Sandy  Springs  CLUB, — The  club  raised  300 
acres  of  corn  averaging  Si  barrels  per  acre  ;  330 
acres  wheat  average  yield  23$  bushels  ;  158  hogs 
average  weight  210  pounds. 

Enterprise  Club. — The  club,  consisting  of  six- 
teen, planted  : 

370  acres  corn  average   7.08  barrels  per  acre. 

316    "     wheat    M       21.  3  bushels  '* 

393    "     hay       "        1. 13  tons  M 

233         hogs  average    145  pounds 

Nine  members  reported  12,746  pounds  butter. 

Died  suddenly  by  dogs  nine  sheep,  on  the  farm 
of  Roger  B.  Farquhar. 

Annapolis  papers  please  copy. 

Early  in  March  is  the  best  time  to  sow  clover 
seed. 

Montgomery  Club. — This  club,  also  of  sixteen 
members,  planted : 
405  acres  corn  average  75-9  barrels  per  acre. 
335    "     wheat    "         19  bushels  " 
405    "     hay       "  1$  tons 

38,789  pounds  pork. 

Seven  members  made  11,078  pounds  butter. — 
Three  members  sold  1200  boxes  peaches. 

An  experiment  in  plowing  under  sapling  clover 
and  field  peas  for  wheat  will  be  related  a  year 
hence. 

Dairymen's  Club. — This  Association,  organized 
a  little  over  a  year  ago,  was  reported  in  flourishing 
condition,  and  as  likely  to  be  a  permanent  and 
valuable  institution. 

County  Grange. — Resolved,  That  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Grange  do  heartily  and  cordially 
endorse  the  action  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
the  county,  in  appropriating  money  for  the  object 
stated  in  the  above  preamble.  [Approprating  $200 
to  test  fertilizers  by  analyst-*.] 


OBITUARY. 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Wilson— Senior  Editor  of  the 
Marlboro  Gazette,  died  on  the  30th  of  January  last, 
at  his  residence,  in  Upper  Marlboro,  Prince  George 
County:  Md.,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

Judge  Wilson  was  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  respected  members  of 
the  Editorial  fraternity  of  Maryland  ;  and  we  have 
been  informed  was  president  of  the  Editorial  As- 
sociation of  this  state,  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
He  filled  many  useful  and  honorable  positions  dur- 
ing his  life  Lime, 


Important. — A  correspondent  sends  the  follow  - 
lowing  important  hints,  which  have  heretofoie  been 
suggested  in  the  Farmer.  All  cellars  should  be 
well  cleaned  out,  of  all  rubbish  and  decayed  vege- 
tables, every  spring  and  autumn,  at  least — oftener 
is  still  better : 

Keep  Clean  Cellars. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  unclean  cellars — potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  rotting  in  them — are  the 
exciting  causes  of  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria  and 
many  of  the  other  ailments  of  the  familiess  of  farm- 
ers.— Even  when  no  odor  is  perceptible,  the  cellars 
should  be  cleaned  out  periodically  and  thoroughly 
aired  at  all  times,  unless  perhaps,  in  times  of  the 
intensely  cold  deep  snows  that  occasionally  we 
have,  even  in  Maryland. 

But  when  the  smell  of  decay  is  perceptible  in  a 
cellar  there  is  no  excuse  for  one  day's  delay  ;  it 
may  cost  months  of  painful  illness  of  one  or  more 
of  the  family,  or  their  death. 

When  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  occurs,  diphtheria 
or  other  ailments  dependent  upon  a  vitiated  system 
clean  out  the  cellar  without  delay,  and  if  the  water 
is  taken  from  a  well,  clean  that  out  also,  and  if  the 
surface  drainage  finds  its  way  into  it,  get  your 
water  elsewhere,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience  ;  at  least,  for  all  the  water  supply 
that  does  not  undergo  the  process  of  boiling.  A 

Maryland  Jockey  Club  Races —The  Spring 
meeting  of  the  Maryland  Jockey  Club,  is  fixed  for 
May  22,  23,  21  and  25,  at  Pimlico.  There,  will  be  many 
of  the  best  horses  to  contend  for  the  purses,  which 
are  large  ;  the  Club  itself  puts  up  $10,(K0  to  be  run  for 
in  the  dirierent  races.  The  programme  mentions  no 
less  than  eighteen  races  during  the  meeting!  Owing 
to  continuous  attention  to  the  tracks,  and  the  im- 
provements for  the  comfort  of  spectators,  each  year 
the  course  has  increased  its  popularity,  and  the  meed 
of  high  praise  has  been  awarded  to  its  Executive 
Committee  and  its  indefatigable  Manager  and  Secre- 
tary, Major  J.  D.  Ferguson. 

Large  Pears.— One  day  last  month,  we  saw,  on 
exhibition  in  a  store  on  Baltimore  street,  the  largest 
Pears  we  ever  saw.  They  looked  to  be  5  or  6  inches 
in  diameter  and  6  or  7  in  length.  The  man  having 
them  in  charge  told  us  they  were  just  brought  from 
Franc;  they  are  named  "Medaille  de  l'Exposition," 
and  "Anna  Audusson."  He  had  small  trees  of  the 
same  varietiesf  for  sale. 


Grammar.— The  Western  Farm  Journal,  Chicago 
tells  about  the  "finest  he  has  ever  saw." 


Grain  Moving —Since  navigation  opened,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  gxain  from  the  East  ern  Shore  is 
moving  for  Baltimore,  says  the  St.  Michael's  Cumet. 

Woodbury  News.— This  handsomely  printed 
weekly  has  been  enlarged,  and  is  the  finest  looking 
weekly  printed  in  the  county,  and  deserves  hand- 
some  support. 
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Nuts. — Large  quantities  of  filberts  and  English 
walnuts  (Madiera  nuts)  are  sold  in  our  stores;  these 
can  be  profitably  grown  in  this  state  and  country; 
we  have  eaten  good  filberts  raised  in  New  York 
state;  and  good  English  walnuts,  raised  in  District 
of  Columbia  and  Maryland  ;  in  all  cases,  they  were 
more  fresh  and  delicious  than  the  imported  ones 
bought  at  the  stores. 

Thousands,  perhaps  millions  of  dollars  are  an- 
nually carried  out  of  our  country  to  pay  for  these 
nuts,  when  they  can  easily  be  grown  in  this  coun- 
try and  save  that  large  amount  of  money  at  home. 
Many  of  our  farmers  and  gardeners  might  raise 
them  and  not  interfere  with  their  other  operations. 

Going  to  Texas. — Some  of  our  citizens  talk  of 
emigrating  to  Texas.  They  will  go  out  on  a  pros- 
pecting tour  next  month  and  if  they  find  things 
satisfactory,  and  a  location  to  their  tastes,  they  will 
close  up  their  business  here  and  go  out  during  the 
summer  or  fall — so  they  say. 

Splendid  Beef. — Mr  Geo.  Echenhofer  purchas- 
ed this  week,  a  couple  of  splendid  steers  from  S. 
F.  Shallcross,  Esq.,  which  weighed  2800  pounds. 
He  will  have  the  beef  from  them  on  exhibition  and 
sale  at  his  store  on  Main  Street  this  morning  and 
Wednesday,  See  his  advertisement. — Middleiown 
Trans. 

Forida. — We  have  received  a  handsome  pam- 
phlet advocating  the  claims  of  Florida  as  a  home. 
It  is  written  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Jacques,  who  is  a  rather 
florid  writer  ;  and  published  by  C.  W.  Blew,  of 
Jacksonville,  Fl  Kida.  Like  most  publications, 
gotten  up  as  a  specialty,  by  most  great  landed  spec- 
ulators, Railroad  Companies,  and  the  like,  it  pu  s 
the  highest  and  brightest  possible  coloring  in  the 
foreground,  leaving  the  other  shades,  in  the  back- 
ground, or  untouched. 


Vick's  Premiums. — With  his  usual  wisdom  and 
fine  taste,  Mr.  Vick,  the  distinguished  florist,  of- 
fers $80,  in  cash  premiums,  for  flowers,  to  each 
State  having  a  State  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  which  holds  annual  fairs  :  $40  in  one  pre- 
mium for  the  best  show  of  flowers  at  the  state  fair  ; 
and  $40  in  four  separate  premiums  for  floral  ex- 
excellence. 

In  our  next  we  will  give  the  full  conditions. 


Pleasant  Call. — Mr.  W.  J.  Gortner,  of  Prince 
Georges,  gave  us  a  call,  last  month  ;  and  besides 
paying  for  the  Former,  he  gave  us  interesting  state- 
ments of  his  mode  of  farming  ;  and  promises  us 
results,  next  fall,  which  we  will  give  our  readers, 
as  he  is  an  advanced  and  progressive  farmer. 


Cheese. — Estimates  of  the  supply  both  In  the 
interior  and  at  the  seaboard  continue  to  be  made, 
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:  and  there  is  abundant  corroboration  of  the  theory 
!  that  the  stock  back  in  the  country  is  meagre.  The 
!  American  Dairyman  esiimates  that  but  from  2,000 
to  3,000  boxes  are  unsold  in  the  Western  Reserve. 
Estimates  of  the  stock  in  the  city  of  New  York 
vary.  The  amount  is  placed  by  a  correspondent 
in  anothrr  column  at  312,000  boxes.  The  figures 
of  the  American  Giocer  to  represent  tnis  amount 
are  207,000  boxes;  all  agree  that  it  is  much  less 
than  last  year. 


To  Boil  Rice. — Here  is  an  Indiaman's  recipe 
for  boiling  rice. — Wash  him  well — much  wash  in 
cold  water,  rice  flour  make  him  heap  stick  ;  water 
boiled  very  fast  already  ;  shove  him  in,  rice  cant 
burn,  water  shake  him  very  much  ;  quarter  hour 
boil,  mabe  little  more  ;  rub  one  rice  in  thumb  and 
finger,  if  he  all  rub  away,  him  done  ;  put  him  in 
colander,  water  all  run  away  ;  put  cup  water  on 
him,  put  him  in  pan  again  ;  much  cover  him  near 
fire  ;  then  rice  already,  eat  him  quick  up. 


Tax  Payers. — There  are  1895  tax-payers  in 
Montgomery  county,  numbering  in  each  District 
as  follows  :  First  284  ;  Second,  378  ;  Third,  332  ; 
Fourth,  466  ;  Fifth  435. 

We  regret  to  state  that  Scarlet  Fever  is  raging 
to  an  alarming  extent  in  Colesville  and  vicinity 
Several  children  have  died  from  its  effects  in  the 
last  ten  days. — Montgomery  Advocate. 


Several  Inquiries. — Mr.  J.  N.  Burket,  one  of 
our  subscribers,  among  other  inquires,  asked  where 
he  can  get  Willoiv  (Salix)  Cuttings,  for  the  purpose 
of  hedges  ;  and  which  are  the  best  sorts.  If  some 
one  will  inform  us,  through  the  Farmer,  they  will 
oblige  him  and  us. 

Mr.  B.  remarks  that — "  the  grain  on  my  place 
(in  Pr.  Georges)  looks  promising  ;  I  am  anxious  to 
have  as  much  grass  and  clover  sown  on  it  as  is 
profitable." 

[That's  right — he  hardly  can  have  too  much,  if 
well  put  in  and  fertilized  ;  turf — sod — is  the  surest 
agent  to  build  up  exhausted  lands.] 

The  Maryland  Farmer. — This  long  establish- 
ed and  well-known  monthly,  devoted  to  Agricult- 
ure, Horticulture,  and  Rural  Economy,  is  publish- 
ed by  Ezra  Whitman,  145  W.  Pratt  Street,  Balti- 
more, at  the  moderate  sum  of  $1.50  per  annum. 
The  February  number  is  full  of  valuable  items  and 
suggestions  for  all  persons  engaged  in  rural  occu- 
pations.—  Episcopal  Methodists 
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Ladles  Department* 


CHATS  WITH  THE  LADIES  FOR  MARCH. 

BY  PATUXENT  PLANTER. 

"The  bud  Is  in  the  bough,  and  the  leaf  is  in  the  bud. 
And  earth's  beginning  now  iu  her  veins  to  feel  the 
blood 

Which,  warmed  by  summer's  sun,  in  the  alembic  of 
tue  vine. 

From  her  fount  will  overrun  in  a  ruddy  gush  of 
wine." 

The  above  lines  so  truthfully  descriptive  of  awa- 
kening tiature  in  the  first  days  of  early  Spring,  are 
from  the  graceful  pen  of  Horace  Smith,  a  poet 
whose  fame  is  less  than  it  should  be. 

The  blue -bird  and  other  early  feathered  harbing- 
ers of  the  aperient  season  has  come,  and  the  low- 
grounds  are  full  of  the  melody  of  the  black-bird 
and  the  woods  and  hedges  resound  with  the  chirp- 
ing of  sweet  Robin-red-breast,  The  wild  water- 
fowl are  preparing  by  forming  squadrons  and  com- 
panies  for  their  long  flight  from  their  winter  quar- 
ters, to  their  accustomed  summer  haunts  where 
they  can  rear  their  families  in  quiet  and  compara- 
tive security  ;  the  grain  and  grass  fields  begin  to 
don  their  livery  of  green,  On  the  south  side 
of  woods  and  bluffs,  and  at  the  foot  of  hills,  or  un- 
der protective  shrubbery  of  the  lawn,  or  on  the 
sunny-side  of  the  garden  fence,  or  the  hedges, 
where  the  autumn  leaves  rested  deep  during  win- 
ter, and  have  been  blown  aside  by  stormy  March 
winds,  you  will  find  the  snow-drop  "winter's  timid 
child" — the  crocus,  which 

"Comes  before  the  swallow  dares," 
And  take  the  winds'of  March  with  beauty,  the  "vio- 
let, historic,  poetic  and  charming  little  flow- 
ers which  "tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air,'» 
these  and  many  other  precocious  wild  pets  of  na- 
ture. They  remind  one  of  the  restless  little  house- 
hold darlings,  who  ere  the.  sun  gilds  the  eastern 
horizon,  peep  over  the  coverlets  and  then  raise 
their  sweet,  smiling  faces  above  rne  snowy  pillows 
impatient  for  the  day,  as  snow-drops  for  spring- 
time,  peep  above  the  snow-billows. 


On  a  sunny  yet  cold  day,  on  finding  these  tiny 
waifs,  one  naturally  exclaims  with  the  poet. 

"Flowers  of  the  wild  wood  !  your  home  is  there, 
'Mid  all  that's  fragrant,  all  that  is  lair  ; 
Where  the  wood-mouse  makes  his  home  in  the 
earth, 

Where  the  gnat  and  butterfly  have  their  birth, 

*  *       ^       *  * 

*  *  * 

Sweet  are  the  memories  that  ye  bring 

Of  the  pleasant  leafy  woods  of  spring  ; 

Of  the  wild  bee,  so  gladly  humming, 

Joyous  that  earth's  young  flowers  are  coming." 

These  are  the  tokens  which  nature  gives  to  the 
florist  and  every  cultivator  of  flowers,  to  begin 
out  door  work  in  the  garden,  or  on  that  part  of 
the  lawn  devoted  to  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Prepare  the  ground  for  plants  and  seeds  by 
deep  spading  and  manuring  ;  with  the  rake,  re- 
duce to  a  tilth  like  mould.  You  will  be  ready, 
then,  to  sow  seeds  of  annuals  &c,  and  set  out 
plants  and  bulbs  as  the  time  for  such  work  ar- 
rives, but  be  not  too  anxious  and  sow  or  plant 
before  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  do  so.  The  reason 
for  having  the  beds  thus  early  prepared,  is  to 
let  the  manure  intermix  and  incorporate  well 
with  the  soil  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
delicate  tendrils  of  the  plants. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  border  or  bed  edg- 
ings of  box  or  tall  growing  strawberry  plants,  such  as 
the  Alpine  Strawberry  that  does  not  send  out 
runners,  but  is  a  pretty  and  useful  edging  for 
beds.  It  is  a  good  time  for  sowing  ornamental 
grass  seeds  ;  but  if  it  turns  cold,  cover  with  mat- 
ting, on  which  put  an  old  carpet  or  damp  straw 
or  long  manure  &c,  to  keep  the  ground  from  all 
touch  of  frost. 

Prepare  all  the  alleys  and  walks  you  want 
Lay  them  off,  and  dig  them  out  as  ditches  8  or 
10  inches  deep,  taking  away  the  earth  entirely,  fill 
the  balance  with  gravel  and  some  sand.  Mr.  P« 
Henderson  says,  in  his  admirable  book  on  "Gar* 
dening  for  Pleasure,"  that  in  foot-walks,  he  has 
found  that  three  or  four  inches  of  gravel  mixed 
with  one-fourth  its  bulk  of  cement  to  "bind," 
when  watered  and  well  tolled,  makes  an  excellent 
smooth  walk,  and  on  which,  because  of  it  hard- 
ness, there  is  no  trouble  with  weeds. 

Firm,  solid  walks  made  in  the  manner  describ- 
ed, or  with  coal  ashes  and  cinders,  or  pounded 
shells,  well  rolled  or  beaten  with  a  hammer  or 
maul,  such  as  used  in  firming  the  cobble  stone 
streets  of  cities,  are  of  much  value,  enabling  la- 
dies and  children  to  exercise  out  of  doors  When 
otherwise  they  would  get  wet  feet.  They  pay  in 
this  way  conducing  to  health  through  out-door  ex- 
ercise. Where  such  materials  are  not  cheaply  Had, 
a  good  and  cheap  walk  can  be  made  of  common 
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planks,  nailed  to  cross  ties  three  feet  apart,  and 
say  only  two  feet  long,  three  feet  wide  for  the  path 
would  be  better.  A  path  100  yards  long  would 
only  require  iooo  feet  of  cullings  worth  $20.00 
and  what  a  blessing  to  invalids  or  such  as  require  a 
"constitutional"  every  day  that  is  dry  over  head, 
but  debarred  so  often  in  the  country,  because  it  is 
too  wet  under  foot  for  such  health-giving  exercise 
Such  a  dry  walk  among  the  flower  beds  of  100 
y*ards,  gone  over  seventeen  times  would  be  a  mile! 
and  that  mile  might  be  the  saving  to  one  individ- 
ualjalone  of  a  Doctor's  bill  of  a  $100.  Besides 
what  a  comfort  for  all  the  younger  portion,  who 
otherwise  would  be  housed  and  deprived  of  the  in- 
vigorating air.  The  cost  of  dressing  one  evenes- 
cent  Christmas  tree,  would  pay  for  such  a  walk 
that  would  last  for  years,  and  be  used,  and  its 
value  acknowledged  daily.  It  is  remarkable  that 
thoughtful  parents  do  not  have  drier  and  better 
foot  paths  to  their  dairies,  poultry  and  other  out- 
houses. In  visiting  them  often  as  should  be  done, 
why  should  the  tender  females  with  light  shoes,  be 
made  to  go  through  mud  and  slush  when  it  is  so 
easy  to  give  them  a  fine  hard  path  for  their  deli- 
cate feet  to  tread  upon  when  in  the  performance  of 
duties  that  lead  to  so  much  comfort  of  their  stout, 
robust  friends  whose  feet  are  encased  in  great 
heavy  water-proof  boots.  Men  forget  these  deli- 
cate attentions  to  uncomplaining  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, therefore  the  latter  should  "strike"  for  go<$d 
roads,  and  furnish  neither  milk,  butter  nor  eggs, 
until  they  get  them.  Then  you  would  see  after 
while,  not  McAdamized,  but  Concrete  or  plank 
paths  in  all  directions.  The  noble  lords  would 
soon  find  a  way  to  "mend  their  ways,"  on  the 
"double  quick."  Just  here  let  me  say,  it  is  another 
abominable  nuisance  to  have  a  dairy  half  a  mile 
from  the  house  with  wet  weeds  two  feet  high  on 
each  side  of  a  one  foot  wide  path  to  travel  to  get 
fo  it  in  summer  and  wonder  that  the  "dear  girl 
has  chills  when  so  active  as  to  be  up  before  sun- 
rise to  see  to  the  dairy."  In  winter  it  is  as  bad, 
the  cows  are  milked  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
house  in  the  cold  barn  yard,  half  the  time  the  milk 
is  frozen  when  it  gets  back  to  be  strained  in  a, 
perhaps,  smoky  kitchen. 

This  is  truly  dairying  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  yet  the  surly  lord  often  says,  "your 
butter  is  not  like  that  of  Mrs.  A.  or  B.  The  milk 
is  not  as  rich,  or  nice  tasted,  how  is  it?" 

The  poor  wife  or  daughter  does  not  know,  or  if 
she  does,  declines  to  wound  (?)  the  good  man's  sen- 
sitiveness by  saying,  Mrs.  A.  or  B's  husbands  or 
fathers  provide  warm,  nice  shelters  for  their  cows, 
feed  them  high  and  have  them  convenient,  and  the 


warm  milk  comes  into  a  winter  dairy,  fitted  with 
proper  heating  apparatus,  and  the  heat  regulated 
by  a  thermometer,  so  that  there  is  perpetual  sum- 
mer heat  of  sixty  degrees,  and  more,  as  required. 
They  can  make  winter  butter,  and  get  $1.00  per 
pound  for  it,  which  they  say  pays,  as  do  most  "gilt 
edged"  things  pay  in  the  long  run.  W  e  cannot 
make  "bricks  without  straw."  Milk  will  be  smoky 
if  kept  in  a  kitchen.  White  butter  like  lard  and 
chalk,  will  be,  if  it  is  made  of  milk,  heated  to  make 
the  cream  rise,  over  a  kitchen  stove  that  is  boiling 
clothes  on  top,  and  meat  beside  the  milk  can  and 
bread  baking  in  the  inside. 

If  you  want  a  delight  and  a  profitable  pleasure, 
get  the  Patent  right  of  Wilkinson's  dairy,  that  by 
a  simple  philosophical  arrangement,  without  any 
fire,  keeps  an  even  temperature  of  heat  for  milk  of 
from  6o°  to  650 — right  heat  for  milk  and  butter  mak- 
ing— winter  and  summer,  the  coldest  as  well  as  the 
hottest  days  of  the  year.  It  will  save  its  cost  in  a 
year,  with  a  dairy  of  ten  cows,  well  attended  to 
and  save  also  the  cost  of  a  fine  ice  house  attached. 
The  secret  is  the  application  of  air  heated  in  win- 
ter by  the  underground  heat,  and  in  summer  by 
the  air  charged  flues  passing  by  the  ice.  Ladies 
talk  to  the  "head  men,  tht  bosses." 


New  Year  Notes. 

Though  unsettled  political  questions  are  still 
doubtful  problems,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  this  is 
really  the  New  Year.  From  a  pleasant  dream  I 
suddenly  awoke  exclaiming,  as  I  lighted  the  lamp, 
"Ben  Butler  is  tearing  the  stable  all  to  pieces  ;" 
and  a  drowsy  head  lifted  from  the  opposite  pillow, 
listened  to  the  racket.  I  drew  my  watch  from  un- 
der my  pillow,  and  behold  it  was  12  o'clock  ;  just 
the  hinge  on  which  the  old  and  new  years  balanced 
for  a  moment's  time. 

As  the  old  year  was  faltering  out  its  faiewell,  a 
burst  of  artillery  greeted  the  new,  and  with  Alex- 
andria on  one  side,  and  Washington  on  the  other, 
I  heard  the  New  Year  when  it  came,  and  "Ben 
Butler,"  the  sedate  colt,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  racket. 

If  guns  proclaimed  the  New  Year's  advent,  the 
swift  falling  snow  gave  it  a  silent  reception  long  to 
be  remembered.  "God  must  be  pounding  awful 
hard  up  there  to  make  the  snow  come  down  so 
fast,"  one  little  boy  exclaimed,  as  he  watched 
the  flakes  ;  and  if  there  was  any  doubt  about  his 
theory,  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  that  God  was 
banking  up  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  in  a  most 
scientific  manner.  The  strawberry  plants  are 
snugly  tucked  up  in  their  warm  beds.  When  the 
snow  melts  they  will  wake  up  bright  and  fresh. 
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Grape  vines  and  asparagus,  vegetables  and  winter 
grain  have  not  suffered  from  the  biting  chill  of 
change  in  the  temperature  since  the  snow  came. 
If  the  mice  here,  make  such  a  havoc  among  fruit 
trees  as  they  do  at  the  North,  farmers  will  need  to 
stamp  the  snow  about  their  fruit  trees,  or  entirely 
remove  it. 

At  present,  farmers  ar«  doing  little  except  draw- 
ing fertilizing  materials  from  the  city.  The  roads 
are  badly  cut  up,  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
having  sharp  ridges  that  throw  vehicles  about 
without  much  ceremony. 

The  Oxford  Grange  of  Maryland,  keeps  the 
even  tenor  of  its  ways.  It  is  many  months  since  we 
have  been  able  to  attend  its  meetings,  though  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  this  organization  that  ele- 
vates the  farmer,  cultivates,  stimulates  and  devel- 
opes  the  rather  drowsy  faculties  of  some  farmers. 

I  read,  with  much  interest,  the  discussions  of 
domestic  questions  among  the  lady  members  of  va- 
rious granges.  Every  subject  pertaining  to  house- 
hold matters,  is  being  systematically  and  ably  treat- 
ed by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  farmers.  At 
no  former  time,  has  there  been  such  significant 
signs  of  better  days. 

There  are  other  subjects  of  interest,  closely  allied 
to  the  welfare  of  this  great  agricultural  organization, 
beside  making  large  crops;  raising  herds  of  swine, 
and  discussing  some  fit  theory,  the  year  round. 
Household  economy,  neatness  and  judicious  man- 
agement must  make  the  basis  of  success,  when 
waste  and  carelessness  are  not  allowed  to  scatter 
more  than  the  cautious  farmer  can  accumulate. 
.  The  generous  acknowledgwent  of  this  order  to 
woman's  prerogative  to  educate  and  elevate  argues 
well  for  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer. 

While  the  question  of  "Franchise  for  the  Woman" 
is  agitating  the  country,  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
our  farmers  are  wielding  untold  power  in  the  social 
status  of  those  who  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our 
country's  prosperity.  May  they  not  tolerate  a  sin- 
gle practire  that  will  demoralize  or  injure  our  sons 
and  daughters. 

'  Among  the  wide-awake  organizations,  the  Poto- 
mac Fruit  Growers,  of  Washington,  come  in  for  a 
share  of  our  admiration.  One  gets  so  many  new 
ideas  ;  they  do  not  mind  the  hobby-riders  who  al- 
ways preach  from  the  same  text.  The  fact  is,  the 
world  goes  at  such  pell-mell  speed  there  isn't  time 
to  set  a  long  time  on  the  egg  of  theory;  or,  when 
hatched,  pet  the  poor  weak  birdling  too  long,  or 
speculate  on  its  possible  greatness,  for  new  develop- 
ments will  often  solve  what  hobbiests  have  worried 
over  for  years.  One  will  seldom  find  more  talent  in 
an  organization  of  farmers,  than  in  this  P.  F.  G's 
Association.  For  logic,  elegance  and  oratory,  it 
ranks  high.  Men  of  note,  and  women  of  culture  are 
largely  represented.  Bessie  Bush. 

Washington  Jan.  14,  1877. 


THE  FIRESIDE. 


Dear  Farmer: — Two  years  have  passed  away 
since  my  last  letter  was  written  ;  the  silence  had 
almost  become  sacred,  but  to-night  I  will  break 
the  chain  that  has  bound  me, 

"Therefore,  I  hope,  as  no  unwelcome  guest. 
At  your  warm  fireside,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted, 

To  have  my  place  reserved  among  the  rest, 
Nor  stand,  as  one  unsought  or  uninvited." 

The  gr^at  progress  made  by  our  country  during 
the  past  hundred  years,  seemingly  leaves  us  no 
room  to  envy  our  centennial  ancestors  the  few 
comforts  they  enjoyed. 

Then,  they  crept  across  the  seas  in  small  vessels, 
at  the  mercy  of  every  "'stormy  wind  and  swelling 
tide,"  to  seek  a  peaceful  home  in  these  western 
wilds.  Now,  the  steamers  of  a  thousands  tons, 
dash  over  this  "highway  of  nations,"  in  defiance 
of  the  fiercest  tempest,  and  strongest  current. 

Then,  the  hum  of  wheels  and  clash  of  looms, 
were  the  only  fireside  music  ;  now,  they  have  given 
place  to  pianos  and  guitars  ;  millions  of  spindles 
are  at  work  to  clothe  the  world.  Then,  they  quench- 
ed their  thrist  in  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  simple, 
and  innocent  of  substances ;  now,  science  has 
taught  us,  that  the  strength  of  a  hundred  giants 
lurks  in  that  little  cup  of  water. 

Then,  the  wonders  of  the  railway  had  not  entered 
a  dreamer's  brain,  nor  was  any  one  presumptuous 
enough  to  think  of  turning  the  lightning  of  heaven 
into  a  pen,  that  human  hands  could  direct  ;  then,  a 
log  house  with  its  huge  open  fireplace  was  con- 
sidered a  great  comfort  ;  now,  their  pampered  de- 
scendents  shiver  in  their  luxurious  homes,  all  heat- 
ed from  attic  to  cellar. 

To-nignt,  as  I  watch  a  bright  wood  fire  blaze  in 
the  old  fashioned  chimney  with  bright  irons,  and 
glowing  hearth,  and  myriad  of  sparks  chasing  each 
other  in  wild  frolic,  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
room  lighted  by  its  ruddy  glow,  I  feel  sure  our  sturdy 
forefathers  would  not  willingly  have  exchanged 
their  bright  wood  fires,  fo  rthe  cheerless  heating,  in- 
ventions of  these  modern  days. 

"Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted. 
And  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall 

Shadows  from  the  fitful  fire  light 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall." 

The  open  fire  does  not  kindle  the  imagination 

so  much  as  it  awakens  the  memory  ;  one  sees  the 

past  so  plainly  in  its  crumbling  embers  and  ashy 

grayness  ;  we  sit  dreaming,  vaguely  concious  of 

the  brightness  around  us,  only  weaving  it  into  our 

thoughts  and  making  it  a  portion  of  the  revery 

into  which  we  fall,  dreaming  of  blue  skies,  and 

golden   sunsets,  green  woods  and  bright  happy 

faces,  "  and  all  the  phantasmagoria  of  romance, 

that  has  been   called  up  by  th«  hour  ;  making 
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us  forget,  for  a  while,  the  restless  waiting,  or  dis- 
mal retrospect  which  makes  the  hardest  burden 
of  our  lives." 

"  Memory  holds  in  her  treasured  cells  many  a 
gem  of  rich  and  rare  beauty."  Many  a  scene  of 
joy  and  sorrow  ccmes  plainly  before  one's  mind, 
some  sparkling  with  the  rainbow-hues  of  childhood; 
some  dimmed  by  tears  of  bitter  grief.  The  pictures 
are  beautiful  upon  my  shadowed  walls  to-night, 
and  only  an  artist's  hand  is  needed  to  transfer  them 
to  canvas,  to  make  rhem,  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  forever."  But,  alas!  the  artist  is  not  here, 
and  like  Macbeth's  ghost,  "  they  corne  like  shadows, 
so  depart." 

Your  correspondent  trusts  to  your  usual  indul- 
gence ;  she  has  run  off  the  track  entirely,  writing 
of  firelight  pictures  for  staid  practical,  farmers, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  them,  '*  Dear  me- 
mories walk  to  and  fro,  weaving  garlands  of  im- 
mortells' — singing  sweet  tunes  of  days  and  years, 
that  will  never  die."  To  others,  I  know  there  is 
no  picture  so  beautiful,  as  that  on  the  lace  of  a 
dollar;  to  the  first,  I  dedicate  my  letter;  the  latter, 
can  read  the  advertisments ;  however,  I  will  try 
next  time  to  remember  the  text — Agriculture,  Hor- 
ticulture and  Rural  Economy.  Wicomico. 


The  Maryland  Farmer. — This  favorite  agri- 
cultural magazine,  for  Feb'y,  has  come  to  hand. 
As  usual,  it  is  rilled  with  interesting  and  in:  tructive 
articles  on  the  science  of  farming.  Besides  many 
original  articles  of  rare  worth,  it  contains  many 
carefully  chosen  selections  from  other  first-class 
journals  and  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  both 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia  farmers.  It  is  a  val- 
uable magazine  and  almost  any  number  will  con- 
tain articles  conveying  information  that  will  be 
worth  the  price  of  the  journal  for  a  year. — Middle- 
town,  (Del.,)  Transcript. 


"  WicoMico."-The  readers  of  our  Magazine,  par- 
ticularly the  older  ones,  will  be  pleased  to  find  the 
pleasing  words  of  this  sprightly  correspondent  again 
in  our  columns,  after  a  long  interval. 

The  W.  &  O.  R.  R. — President  McKenzie.  of  the 
W.  &  O.  R.  R»  in  his  report  to  the  stockholders, 
says,  the  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  were  $ioi,6So- 
66,  and  the  expenses  $73,167  21,  leaving  a  net  gain 
of  38,472  45,  an  increase  of  $11,452  01  over  the  net 
gain  for  the  preceding  year.  The  outstanding 
debt  of  the  company  has  been  reduced  during  the 
year  $23,814.46.    The  President  further  states: 

V  We  haee  paid  during  the  year  last  past  on  con- 
struction west  of  Hamilton  $5,472.72. — Sentinel. 


Wind  Wills. — These  are  useful  machines  on 
farms  ;  there  are  various  styles  and  patents,  all 
having  partial  friends  ;  the  Stover  Wind  Engine,, 
being  a  favorite  with  many.  So  the  Halliday,  and 
the  Eclipse. 

We  have  had  inquiries,  as  to  the  cost,  power,  &c. 
We  have  been  informed  that  a  wind  mill,  with 
pump,  hose,  nosle,  and  everything  all  complete, 
can  be  obtained  at  from  $200  to  $250,  with  capacity 
in  ordinary  winds  to  raise  four"  to  five  thousand 
barrels  of  water  during  the  month. 

Farming  with  Green  Manures. — We  have 
received  a  pamphlet  containing  much  information 
on  this  very  important  subject,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Harlan,  of  Delaware. 

For  years  past  the  Maryland  Farmer  lias 
earnestly  advocated  this  system  ;  and  more  recently 
has  made  it  a  specialty  for  the  speedy,  easy  and 
cheap  means  of  restoring  the  worn  lands  of  the 
country  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  be  backed  up  in  the 
undertaking  by  other  writers. 

For  Dairymen, — The  following  jrom  the  Her- 
ald, is  encouraging  to  Butter  Makers: 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  exports  of  But- 
ter for  the  last  week  and  the  corresponding  week 
last  year,  is  as  follows  : 

Receipts.   Exports.      Gold.  Cable.  Price 
Jan.  8,  1876    8,894         8.769  113        56J/a  13}^ 

Jan.  6.  1877   6,859         9,868  107^     68  15 

Butter. — Trade  continues  dull  with  no  change 
in  quotations.  The  belief  is  general  that  large 
quantities  are  held  in  the  country. 

 4.«».  

Catalogues  k  Trade  Lists,  Received. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  field  and  garden  st  eds. 

E.  Whitman  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  seeds,  fertilizers 
aud  implements. 

Massachusetts  Hokt.  Society— Schedule  of  priz- 
es and  special  premiums,  for  1877. 

D.  M  Ferry,  Detroit,  Michigan  an  elegant  and  in- 
structive seed  annual. 

E.  Wyman,  jr.,  Illinois,  seed  and  bulb  catalogue. 

G.  O.  Brown,  pure  bred  poultry.pigeons  <fcc.,Brook« 
landville,  Md. 

E.  P.  Roe.  New  York,  list  of  small  fruits. 

G.  13.  Weeks,  New  York,  Railroad  pitching  appar* 

atus. 

Nanz,  Neuner  &  Co.,  Kentucky,  Plants,  seeds  and 
flowers. 

G.  W.  Stoner,  Nursery  of  rare  fruits  and  shrubs. 

Burleigh  &  Brothers,  Con.,  seeds  and  plants. 

John  Wiley  a  Sons,  New  York  City;  New  South 
Wales,  its  railroads,  colonies,  &c 

Clarke's  lock  company;  Maryland;  combination 

locks,  &c. 

Wm.  Parry,  Pomona  Nursery,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J 
price  list. 

Samuel  Kinsey,  Dayton,  Ohio,  fruit  farm  and 
nursery. 

A.  Hance  &  Son,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  nursery  and 
floral  6tock.  [Will  Mr.  Hance  tell  us  what  ia  Abres  7 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C, Catalogue  of  choice 
and^new  Roses. 
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BALTIMORE  MARKETS— March  1. 


This  Market  Report  Is  carefully  made  up  every 
month,  and  farmers  may  rely  upon  Us  correctness. 


Cotton.— The  demand  Is  good ;  prices,      12  @  IS  cts. 

Bark— The  market  steady  and  unchanged.  We 
quote  No.  1  at  $25;  No.  2  at  $12a20  per  ton,  free  on 
board. 

Beans  and  Peat*— The  market  Is  dull  and  easier. 
We  quote- 
New  York  medium  choice   $2  0»a2  2"> 

New  York  Prime  $2  00a2  60 

Oouncry  Beans   1  OOal  40 

Beeswax— Receipts  light,  and  prices  steady,  In  fair 
demand.  We  4Uote  at  20a3o  cents. 

Broom  Corn  —  The  market;  prices  lower.  We 
quote  good  to  choice  medium  green.  5J^a7  cents;  com- 
mon red  tipped,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Butter- 
Ex.  Fine  Choice. 

New  York  State  18a20  28a29 

North  Western  Roll  18al9  2oa27 

Western  Reserve  do  25a72  21a22 

Western  packed  23a2l  20a22 

Near  by  Receipts  28a30  19a23 

Cheese — 

New  York  State  Choice  14 

do.      do.    Good  to  prime  12 

Western  Fine  14 

do.    •  Good  to  prime  1\ 

Dried  Fruits — Domestic — 

Apples,  sliced   8  alO 

do.    quarters   7  a9 

Peaches,  peeled  12  al6 

do.      unpeeled  quarters  8  alO 

do.     halves  8  alO 

Feathers  —  We  quote  60  cents  foi  Western  Live 
Geese,  50a55  cents  for  good  do.,  and  25al5  cents  for 
common  to  fair  per  lb. 


Prime. 

30a35 
20a  23 
18a20 
I8a20 
17a  22 

al6 
a!3 
al5 
al3 


GRAINS. 

COKN. 


.$1 

..1 


Southern  White  

do.      Yellow  -  ...... 

WHEAT. 

Western  No.  1  Amber  

do.  No.  2  do  

do.  Mixed  do  

do.  No.  1  Red  

do.  No.  2  do  

Pennsylvania  Red   1 

Maryland  Red  1 

do.      Amber   1 


.52a56 
.53a57 


46 

2a 


1  45 

95 
1  50 

55 
50 


do 


White   1  50 


al  50 
>\  30 
a 

al  50 
al  15 
al  56 
nl  56 
al  53 
al  56 


OATS. 

Southern  good  to  prime  

RYE. 

Good  to  prime  

Hay  and  Straw — 

Hay-Cecil  Co.  Timothy  $18 

do.    Penn.  and  New  York   16 

do.    Mixed   13 

do.    Clover   13 

Straw- Wheat   10 

do.      Oat   12 

do.     Rye  16 


.36a41 
.70a72 


OOalO  00 
OOalS  00 
0)al4  00 
OOall  00 
OOall  00 
OOal 3  00 
00al7  00 


Egsrs— 

Fresh  Western  — 

Near  by  receipts........ 

Pickled  

Fresh  Southern,.. ...... 


 ISalS 

 14al6 

 —a — 

 Ilal2 


Hides— Market  fair;  quotations  as  follows :  Asso- 
ciation Steers,  selected  middle  and  overweights,  Hall 
cents;  Cows  and  light  Steers,  10  cents. 

Mtll  Feed- 
Western  Bran,  per  ton  .»  -514  00al6  00 

do.    Shipstuff,  per  ton   13  OOall  00 

Onions— l  astern  §L75a2.25 for  round  lots;  Western 
SW.25a2.00  per  bbl. 
Potatoes- 

Early  Rose,  per  bushel.   a 

do.         per  bbl  .*  $3  50a*  00 

Peerless,  per  bus    l  30a  1  50 

do.     per  bbl  ~.   3  50a4  00 

Peach  Blow,  per  bus   1  25a  I  50. 

do.       per  bbl   .  3  00a3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes  per  bbl —  —  — .3  50a l  90 


 -...J5  a20 

.2.00a4.00 


cent* 

do. 
do. 


Poultry  nn  •  Game — 

Live  Turkeys,  undrawn  

Chickens  per  dozen —  

Ducks       "      "     ..   ^...M^.M...40QaS.50 

Geese  ,  _  -  •  8  alO 

(Dr»wn  la3  cents  higher,  as  to  quality  ) 
LIVE  STOCK. 
BEEF  CATTLE. 

That  rated  first  quality  4  a6 

Medium  or  fair  quality  ...3^a5 

Most  sales  are  from  3%a5? 

Hojjs-89  alO.  latter  for  a  few  extra  heavy  Hogs. 
Shi-ep— We  quote  at  l%a  7*  cents  per  lb.,  gross, 
set-rt:*— :  lover  scarce  and  in  demand. 

Clover  Alsike  »  60c 

do      Lucerne  best  60c 

do      Red,  Choice  ~.  16al7 

do      White  60c 

Flaxseed   bush.  1.30al  40 

Gjhss  Red  Top  ..  $  bush.  1.00al.S0 

do      Orchard  „  2.50a3.25 

do     Italian  Rye  ~  3.50 

do      Hungarian  _..I.50al.75 

do      Timothy  15  lb  2.25a2.50 

do     Kentucky  Blue  ..  2.25a2.50 

do      Extra  Clean  -  2.60a4.00 

do      Fine  mixed  for  lawns  4.00a5.00 

Tobacco  -LEAF — 

Maryland-  Frosted  $3  00a  4  00 

do.        sound  common.   4  00a7  50 

do.        good       do   7  00a7  50 

do.        middling  9  00al2  00 

do.        good  to  fine  red  15  00a20  00 

do.        fancy  12  00al7  00 

do.        upper  country   7  50a25  00 

do.        ground  leaves,  new   2  00a  9  00 

Virginia — common  and  good  lugs   8  50al0  50 

do.      common  to  medium  leaf   9  00a  13  00 

do.      fair  to  good  13  00al6  00 

do.      selections    6  00a20  00 

do.      stems,  common  to  fine   4  00a  7  00 

Wool— For  Tub- washed,  35a40  cents;  unwashed. 
25a30  cents  per  lb. 

Miscellaneous  Produce — 

Peas,  black  eye.  per  bus  1  10  al  20 

Apples,  New  York,  per  bbl  ....2  50  a3  00 

do.  country        do  ~.  —.2  00  a2  50 

Sheep's  Pelts,  each   50  al  00 

Tallow,  country,  per  lb   8%a  9 

Soitp,  country,  per  lb   4  a  6 

Sumac  We  quote  American  per  ton,  S78.00a82.00; 
Sicily,  90at.0O. 

Fertilizers— Jobbing  rates  are  here  quoted.  Con- 
tracts for  large  orders  can  be  made  at  reduced  figures. 
2,000  lbs.  to  the  ton. 

Peruvian  Guano  $50  00a65  00 

Turner's  Excelsior  $50  00 

do      Ammonia  Sup.  Phos   45  00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano   45  00 

Rasin's  &  Co.'s  Sol.  S.  Is.  Guano   50  00 

Excellenza  Soluble  Phosphate   50  00 

do       Cotton  Fertilizer   60  00 

John  Bullock  <fe  Sons'  Pure  Ground  Bone   42  00 

J.  M.  Rhodes  &  Co.'s  Ammoniated  Phosphate...  45  00 

Popplein's  Silicated  Phosphate  of  Lime   50  00 

Lorentz  &  Ritter's  Star  Tobacco  Fertilizer   55  00 

do  do       do  Ammoniated   50  00 

do  do       do   Dissolved  Bone   50  00 

R.  J.  Baker  &  <  o.'s  Ground  Bone   40  00a42  00 

R.  J.  Baker  &  Co.'s  Dissolved  Raw  Bone   45  00 

Zell's  Ammon.  Bone  Super  Phos  

Whitman's  Phosphate  ..  „         45  00 

Missouri  Bone  Meal   40  00 

Horner's  Md.  Super  Phosphate   50  00 

do      Bone  Dust  45  00 

'  Dissolved  Bones   45  qq 

Moro  Phillips'  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime   48  00 

Plaster  ..  ....per  bbL  1  75 

Orchilla  Guan  A.  per  ton    30  00 

South  Sea  Guono  „».«.          50  00 

Slingluff&  Coa  Dissolved  Raw  Bone  ..  45  00 

j  Slingluff  &  .'s  Dissolved  Bone  Asfc..._,  .40  00a42  00 

Whitman's  Potato  Phosphate   45  00 

Dissolved  Missouri  Bone~....  45  ng 

u  M       Bone  Ash,  ,    40  09 
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The  Ycung  Stallion 

GLAMORGAN, 

Five  years  old  next  May — by  Edward  Everett  ; 
he  by  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian  ;  Dam,  Mary  Grey, 
by  Young  America,  (Mary  Grey,  now  owned  by 
Robert  Bonner)  will  make  the  season  of  1877  in 
Baltimore,  or  its  vicinity  ;  Place  and  Terms  will  be 
announced  hereafter. 

Glamorgan  is  a  Beautiful  Bright  Bay,  Two  Hind 
Feet  White,  and  very  small  white  snip  ;  has  taken 
First  Premiums  at  three  different  Exhibitions  ;  is 
remarkably  Docile  ;  goes  with  a  long,  easy  stride, 
without  apparent  exertion.  Has  been  in  training 
at  Carl  Burr's,  on  Long  Island,  for  a  short  time, 
and  has  shown  a  Full  Mile,  it  is  believed,  in  less 
time  than  any  other  Hambletonian  Stallion  of  his 
age, 

Note : — Edward  Everett  is  the  sire  of  Judge 
Fullerton,  Joe  Elliot,  Vanderbilt's  Mountain  Boy  ; 
and  for  the  number  of  mares  he  has  served,  has 
gotten  more  fast  horses  than  any  stallion  in  this 
country.  Address, 

CHARLES.  E.  EASTER, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


ELORALvXUIDE 


Contains  over  l,20O  varieties  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  COLORED  PL.  ATESL  Elegant 
wood-cute  of  vesetables  and  flowers.  Handsomest 
Gclde  Published  !  «ST  Send  for  it. 

DETROIT  SEED  CO.,  Detroit,  Slid* 


FAEM  FOR  SALE! 

The  property  knowing  as  the  Bonner  Farm  in  Falls 
Township,  Muskingnum  County,  Ohio,  about  five 
miles  north  of  Zanesville,  on  the  Newarke  road,  con- 
taining 208  acres,  underlaid  with  a  three  foot  vein  of 
Coal.  There  are  two  large  Farm  Houses.  One  of  the 
houses  within  the  last  three  years  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  Five  Thousand  Dollars.  Large  Barn,  Grainery, 
etc.  Feucies  in  good  repair.  Two  large  Orchards. 
The  Farm  is  well  supplied  with  water.  This  Farm 
cost  of  $80,000.  It  will  be  sacrificed  at  one-half  cost. 
For  particulars,  inquire  of 

Mrs.  D*  T.  HICHTER, 

COR.  LIGHT  AND  HUGHES  STS., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


STEAM  MARBLE  WORKS. 

SEVAN   A  SONS, 

No.  70  HOWARD  ST.,  NEAR  SARATOGA. 

Would  call  attention  to  their  fine  collection  of  MO %- 
VJUfiNTsi,  TABLKTS,  <&c$  GRAVESTONES, 
FOR  CiOMETfiKIES;  also  a  varied  assortment  of 
MARBLE  MAJVTL.ES,  and  are  prepared  to  execute 
all  kinds  of  Marble  Work  for  building. 


We  offer  for  Spring  of  1877,  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete stock  in  the  U.  S.f  of 
Frui»  Tr<-t-g,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  deciduous  and 
evergreen  Rosea  a  specia  ty-  all  the  finest  sorts. 
Green     Hot  House  Hiauts.  including  best  novel- 
ties. Descriptive  and  Illustarted  prlcee  Catalogue 
sent  prepaid  to  customers,  free,  to  others,  on  receipt 
of  stampsjas  follows : 

No.  l.    Fruits,  with  colored  plate.  15c. ;  plain,  10c. 
No.  3.  Orna'tal  Trees,  col'd  plate,  35c. }  plain,  16c. 
No.  3.  Greenhouse,  Krte.   No.  4,  Wholesale*  Free. 
No.  5.   List  of  >ew  Roses,  Free. 
fl®-Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 
Address, 

Rochester.  N.  Y 


$55 


&>nn  a  Week  to  Agents.  $10  Outfit  Free. 
$i  <  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine, 


ELLWANGER  &  BARKY. 


Combined  CATALOGUE 


for 
18T7 


OF 


EVERYTHING 


FOR  THE 


GARDEN 

Numbering  175  pages,  with  Colored  Plate, 

SENT  FREE 

To  our  customers  of  past  years,  and  to  I 
ail  purchasers  of  our  books,  either 

Gardening  for  Profit,     Practical  Floriculture, 
or  Gardening  for  Pleasure. 

(Price  $1.50  each,  prepaid,  by  mail.) 

To  others,  on  receipt  of  25c. 

Plain  Plant  or  Feed  Catalogues,  without 
plate,  free  to  all. 


Stedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists, 
35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

PLANTS 


mm 


E 


Will  be 
ailed 
to  all  appli- 
ajats  on  re- 
ceipt of  25  cte. 
This  is  one  of  the 
lnreestCATALOGrsS 
published,  contains 
out  250  pages,  over 
000  fine  engravings,  two 
egant  colored  plates,  and 
gives  full  descriptions,  prices 
and  directions  for  planting 
„  .er  1200  varieties  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds.  Bedding  Plants, 
Hose*.    Ac,  and  is  invaluable  to 
Farmer,  Gardener  &  Florist.  Add  re**-, 

).M.  FERRY  Ss  CO.,  Detroit,  Mick. 

Our  Abridged  Priced  Catalogue  FREE  to  all  Applicants. 
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CATALOGUE  OF 

New,  Rare 


■AND 


Will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a 
COLORED  PLATE  OK  THE 

NEW   STRIPED  ROSE, 

"BEAUTY  OF  GLAZENWOOD." 

"A  rose  of  guidon -ye  How  st  1  lped,  and  rlaked  with 
scarlet  or  Vermillion,  sounds  like  a  '.ream  or  a  fairy- 
tale—nevertheless  a  reality."— H  Curiiss. 

Li  the  Garden  C  .talogues,  free  to  all  my  custom- 
ers ;  to  others,  price  10  cents,  or  a  plain  copy  free. 


Plant  Department 

Contains  an  immense  stock  of 
NEW.  RARE 

 AND — 

BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS! 

Viz.: — New  Double  Poinsettas;  New  Hydrangea, 
"Thos.  Hogg;"  New  Sets  of  Ro.-es;  New  Tube- 
Roses;  Begonias,  New  Pelargoniums;  New  Cannas; 
New  Zonales  and  Double  Geraniums;  New  Fuch- 
sias; New  Dahlias,  &c. 

Roses. 

An  immense  stock  of  all  the  sttndard  varieties 
grown  in  pots—  rheap. 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees. 

N>  w  Pears,  New  P^cbee — with  a  larire  stock  of 
Pear,  Apple,  Peach,  PUim  Cherr  ea,  S  andards  and 
Dwarfs,  Grape  Vin  a,  Small  Fruit*,  Ac. 

Ornamental  Trees 

in  great  ?arie*y  for  Parks,  Lawns,  Gardens,  &c 

Evergreens 

of  all  sizes,  all  of  the  finest  quality,  aud  at  tht 
lowest  rates. 

Vegetable  Seeds 

of  the  6nest  quality,  fresh  and  pure  grown  by  my- 
self, or  specially  (or  me,  or  my  importation. 

Flower  Seeds. 

Being  extensively  engaged  in  importing  and 
growing 

New  and  Rare  Plants, 

consequently  my  facilities  for  seed  saving  are  un- 
equal led. 

The  following  Catalogues  with  others  now  r  ady 
mailed  tree: 

JVo.  /.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  Trees. 

*Yo.  2.  A  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Agri- 
cultural, and  Flower  Seeds. 

JVb.  6.  A  Catalogue  of  JYew,  Hare, 
and  Heautijul  ^Plants. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

jan-iy  "Washington  Citv,  D.  C 


20  CHESTER  WHITE  SOW  SHOUTS 

FOR  SALE! 

Weighing  about  one  hundred  pounds, 
at  Twenty  Dollars  a  pair,  for  breeding 
purposes,  on  Steamer  Law,  or  cars 

WM.  ZFOZR/D, 

Chestertown,  Kent  co.,  Md. 
187  7 -POSTPAID  -  $  1.60 

THE  NURSERY. 

A  Monthly  Magazine  for  Youngest  Readers* 
Superbly  Illustrated.  4®-Send  ten  cents  for 
a  Sample  Number  and  Premium  List. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE* 

JOHN  Xu.  SHOREY. 

36  Bromneld  Street,  Boston. 


CANAL,  COAL  &  STONE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

C.  L.  ROUNDS, 

OWASCO, 
Cayuga,  Co.,  IT.  Y. 

4S~Barrows  packed  for  foreign  Market 


POMONA  NURSERY  J^Tp&S,'. 

Eapt,  Jack  and  Great  American,  the  best  Straw- 
berries. Ten  acres  of  Brandywine  (Susqueco)  Rasp- 
berries, yielded  last  summer  $4,338.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.J. 

rT)     ^"i       r\   Agents'    Profits    per    week, — 
v£>D  /    DU  wm  prove  it  or  forfeit  $.500.  New 
articles  just  patented.  Samples  sent  free  to  all. 
Address  W.  H.  CH1DESTER,  218  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y 

BELMONT  STOCK  FARM. 

I  am  breeding,  and  have  for  sale  thoroughbred  Trot- 
ting and  Riding  Stock,  and  from  Imported  Percher- 
on— Norman  and  Clydesdale,  dratt  horses,  and  her 
stallions  to  sell  or  let  lor  the  coming  spring ;  also  all 
ages  of  pure  and  fashionably  bred  Short  Horn  Cattle 
and  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Swine,  to  suit  the 
depreciated  values  of  the  times. 

S.  IV.  PICK  LIN, 

Belmont,  Near  Charlottesville,  Va, 


T7I7T  TAM'C  New  Seeding  Raspberries,  the 
JT  LuLi  I  ULN  O  KeJiance  and  Early  Prolific. 

Being  now  introduced  for  the  first  time.to  the  pub- 
lic. We  recommend  them  as  being  the  largest,  most 
hardy,  vigorous 'and  productive  Red  Raspberry  ever 
offered  for  sale. 

GIBSON  A  BENNETT,  Nurserymen  &  Florists. 

Woodbury,  N.  J. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


JOHN  C.  DURBOROW. 


ROWLAND  R.  HAYWARD. 


J.  C.  DURBOROW  &  CO. 

MANAGERS  OF  BALTIMORE  BRANCH  HOUSE  FOR 


55  LIGHT  ST., 


ALSO  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  SPECIALTIES: 

TAYLOR'S  DRY  STEAM 

ENGINES 


THE  BEST 

TABLE  ENGINE 

M-A.  IDE- 
It  possesses  every  advantage  over  any  Engine  in  the  mar- 
ket, for 

Agricultural  Use, 

Or  for  any  purpose  to  which  Power  is  applied. 


sold  at  h  l@w  mmw 

AND 

ON  EASY  TERMS. 
HARM  AN  WHEEL  HORSE  RAKES, 

PHILADELPHIA  LAWN  MOWERS, 
BALL'S  STEEL,  CAST  &  COMBINATION  PLOWS, 

KINYON'S  Celebrated  MEAT  CHOPPERS. 

The  Most  Improved  Threshers  and  Cleaners  now  in  the  Market, 

and  Horse  JPoivers  of  all  kinds. 

Choices  F'ibld 


FERTILIZERS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

We  guarantee  all  our  Goods,  and  make  a  liberal  discount  for  cash.    Send  for  Circular  and 

Price-List  to 

•J.  O.  DURBOROW  «fc  CO. 
d@t- ly  55  light  Street,  near  Pratt,  Baltimore,  Md, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


STANDARD  SILVERWARE 

Given  Away  as  Special  Silver  Premium  Gifts. 

And  furnished  to  all  on  the  following  splendidly  liberal  Premium  basis.  The  I'nion  Silver 
Plating:  Co.,  201.  206  &  20N  Race  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  supply  any  reg- 
ular subscriber  to  this  paper  with  a  set  of  Double  Extra-I*late«l  Silver  Spoons,  war- 
ranted equal  to  the  best  article  of  the  kind  sold  in  this  country  at  $:;.00  per  set.  And  in  addition, 
each  spoon  will  be  handsomely  engraved  with  your  monogram  initial. 

All  who  are  entitled  to  receive  these  elegant  and  useful  goods,  can  do  so  on  compliance  with  tho 
following  conditions :  Rend  your  name  and  post-oflV-o  address,  together  with  your  express  office,  to 
the  Uuion  Silver  Plating  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  together  with  the  following  Coupon,  and 
inclose  with  your  order  75  cents,  to  pay  cost  of  engraving  your  initials,  express  charges,  boxing, 
and  packing,  and  you  will  receive  by  return  express  (or  mail,  if  you  have  no  express  office)  a  full 
set  oi  double  Extra-Plated  Silver  Spoons,  free  of  any  charge.  All  express  and  packing  charges  are 
covered  by  the  75  cents,  and  the  Spoons  will  be  delivered  to  you  free.  The  Coupon  must  in  all 
cases  be  sent,  to  indicate  that  you  are  entitled  to  this  premium,  as  this  very  liberal  offer  is  not  ex- 
tended to  any  one  who  is  not  a  patron  of  this  paper.  The  retail  price  of  this  set  of  Spoons  is  S3. 00, 
as  the  following  letter  will  show : 

Office  of  Uwiot?  Silver  Piatwo  Co.,  204,  20f»  <!fe  20S  Race  St.,  CisctJfjf att,  Ohio. 
We  guarantee  that  the  goods  contracted  f«T  are  first-class  in  every  respect,  and  that  the  usual  retail  price  for 
them  is  $3.00  per  set.   Our  lowest  price  to  jobbers  is  $3T>.00  per  dozen  sets,  and  we  will  in  no  case  retail  them  at 
any  price,  or  send  them  in  single  seta  to  anv  one  who  doe9  not  send  the  required  "Coupon,"  showing  that  the 
Bender  is  a  patron  of  this  paper.  [Signed]  UNION  6ILVER  PLATING  CO. 


Premium  Silver  Spoon  Coupon. 

To  the  Union  Silver  Plating  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Thin  is  to 
certify  that  I  am  a  patron  or  the  paper  from  which  I  have  cat  this 
Coupon,  and  am  entitled,  under  your  ofter,  to  a  full  set  of  extra 
plated  Silver  Spoons,  with  my  initials  engraved  thereon.  I  in- 
close  herewith  75  cents,  to  pay  express,  packing,  boxing  and  en- 
graving charges. 

0^7*  On  receipt  of  this  Conpon.  we  hereby  agree  to  return  to  the 
sender,  express  or  mailing  charges  prepaid  in  /till,  a  full  set  of 
onr  extra  plated  Silver  Spoons,  with  initial  of  the  sender,  or  any  other  initial  desired,  engraved  thereon.  This  Coupon  will 
be  honored  by  ns  for  ninety  days  from  date  of  this  paper,  after'wbieh  it  will  he  null  and  void. 

[Signed]  UNION  SILVER  PLATING  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  <# 


As  soon  as  the  necessary  stock  can  be  manufactured,  all  who  secure  the  above  useful  and  valuable 
premiums,  will  be  permitted  to  secure  a  full  set  of  silver  plated  knives  and  forks,  on  the  same  liberal 
tasis.   Address  all  orders  to  the  Union  Silver  Plating  Company,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS' 

Large   Stock  fox*  tlxe 

IN©  TRAD 

Will  contain  their  usual  supply  of 

Seeds,  Fertilizers  and  Agricultural 

MENT 


1877 


E,  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

No.  145  W.  Pratt  Street, 


BALTIMOBE,  MD. 
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BEAUTIFUL  CHROMO  FREE. 
THE  TREASURE, 

A  Monthly  Journal  and  Housekeepers'  Magazine. 
Thirty-two  Columns  filled  with.  Choicest 
Reading  Matter. 

Devoted  to  Scientific,  Intellectual  and  Instructive 
information.  Fashion,  Literature,  Art.  Ac. .supplying 
a  necessity  long  needed  by  every  family.  Also  con- 
taining splendid  continued  and  short  stories.sketches 
poems,  wit  and  humor,  useiul  knowledge,  Games, 
Puzzles,  &c,  Ac- Combining  intelligent  and  inter- 
esting matter,  relating  particularly  to  the  duties  of 
daily  life  and  of  the  home  < ; ircle,  with  valuable  re- 
ceipts for  every  housekeeper.  This  Journal  has  for 
its  object  the  improvement  of  morals  as  well  as  the 
health  of  society,  and  as  such  cannot  fail  to  be  con- 
sidereda  valuable  addition  to  every  household  and  an 
ornament  to  every  home.  Bright,  Cheerful,  Earnest 
and  Progressive.  It  is  on  the  side  of  Tempereuce, 
Christian  Morality  and  all  true  reforms.  W  hatever 
is  hurtful  to  Society  it  condemns  without  fear  or  favor 
and  makes  itself  felt  in  the  community  as  a  power  for 
good.  Handsomely  printed, profusely  illustrated  em- 
phatically a  paper  for  the  Family,  the  business  and 
professional  reader,  and  for  all  classes  who  desire  a 
thorough  sparkling,  independent  Journal. 

Terms  per  Annum, 
Single  copies,  postage  paid,       .  $1.00 
Five       44         44         44  4-00 
Twenty  4  4         44         44  15.00 
And  at  the  same  rate  (75  cts.  per  copy  per  annum)  for 
any  additional  number  over  twenty.  Subscribers  at 
different  post  offices  can  join  in  a  club. 

A    NJBW    AND    ELEGANT  CHROMO 
PRESENTED  FREE 

to  each  subscriber, which  is  of  itself  worth  double  the 
amount  of  subscription,  entitled 

"ASKING  A  BLESSING," 
a  masterpiece  of  the  Dusseldorf  School  of  genre  paint- 
ing, by  Prof.  Jordan,  size  20%  x  15^.    Retail  Price 
$5.00.    A  copy  of  a  beautiful  descriptive  Poem  for 
framing  is  furnished  with  each  Chromo. 

Agents,  male  or  female,  can  make  more  money 
getting  subscriptions  for  this  paper  than  anything 
else.  Large  cash  commissions  allowed  and  exclusive 
territory  given.  Agents  will  save  time  and  secure  ter- 
ritory by  sending  $1.00  for  which  we  will  forward  pre- 
paid complete  outfit  certificate  of  Agency,  specimen 
ehromos,  Ac,  &c.  Remittences  should  be  made  by 
draft  or  post  office  order.  Address. 

Th*  Treasure  Publishing-  Co-f 

49  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City. 


FAVORITE 

Sclfl'k'f/  Pre  as  $16 
Presses  §3  to  ©135. 
Office  complete  <$».  Send 
6c  for  page  book  of 
presses'  Tvpe,  &c.  illus- 
trated arid  worth  jgsl. 
60RHAM  <fe  CO. 
J5©Bt©n,  Mass. 


South  Maryland  Poultry  Yards. 

EGGS  for  hatching  from  high-class  and  premium 
birds.  3  yards  of  Lt.  Brahmas.  and  2  yards  of  Part- 
ridge Cochins.  No  Eggs  older  than  4  days  shipped, 
and  none  after  May.  Lowest  hatch  last  yeor  previ- 
ous to  June  was  7,  highest  11  per  setting,  Price  §2.50 
per  13,  or  30  for  $5.00.  Very  fine  Young  Birds  to  spare 
at  moderate  figures. 

roch-3  C.  B.  WISE,  California,  Md. 

s^THE  best.imprdvemnt  ever  made 
IN  HAND  PLANTERS. 


AGENTS  I 


TAHTBD 

a  our 


NEW  BOOK  GREAT 


CENTENNIAL 

EXHIBITION  ILLUSTRATED. 

Over  400  Pine  Engraving*,  costing  $20,000. 

The  only  Book  fairly  showing  the  fine,  costlyexhibi- 
tion  of  the  Art  Gallery,  Machinery  and  Main  Build- 
ings. Wide  awake  Agents  are  quitting  all  the  inferi- 
or books  for  this  Get  the  Best.  Send  for  Circular, 
terms  and  sample  engravings. 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER4  CO. 
518  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


This  new  variety  has  proved  a  very  strong  grower, 
and  perfectly  hardy.  Fruit  ripens  just  before  the 
Delaware ;  is  double  the  size,  and  fully  equal  in  qual- 
ity for  table  use.  ltisasgreat  an  acquisition  to  our 
list  of  Grapes  as  the  Concord  was  to  varieties  previ- 
ously grown.  I  offer  strong  plants,  propagated  from 
the  original  vine  owned  by  me,  postpaid,  by  mail,  or 
to  the  trade  in  quantities.  Send  for  a  Circular. 

H.  E.  HOOKER, 
Hooker  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


ROSES 


By  mail,  postpaid,  ( on  own  rente)  25  cents  apiece,  $S.OO 
per  dozen.  Large  plants  (budded  or  on  own  roocs)  by 
express  at  purchasers  expense  50  cents  apiece,  $4  00  per 
dozen.  The  most  select  collection  in  America. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 


EILWANGER &  BARRY. 


PURE  CANE  SEED, 

Vauietiks.— Liberian,  Regular  Sorgo,  Neeazana  and 
Oomseeana.  Prices:  By  Mail,  postage  paid  50e;  alb  ; 
by  Express.  '25lbs.  or  less,  30c.  a  lb.:  over  25  lbs.  o^c.  a  lb., 
package  ineltided.  We  recommend  the  Liberian  for  general 
cultivation.  2or8lbs.  required  peraere.  Money  with  order. 

The  Sorgo  Hand-Book  on  the  cultivation  of  Cane  and 
making  Syruu,  with  description  of  the  Cook  Evaporator  and 
Victor  Cane  Mills,  sent  free. 

Blymyer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


FOUR  GRAND  PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED  OUR 
EXHIBIT  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL 


ALLAC  EJEtSK JinJiYB  0  N» 


Bliss's  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  and 
Amateur's  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Garden.  200  pages,  including  eeveral  hundred 
finely  executed  engraviDgs.  and  :  beautifully 
colored  liith ogrtiph.   3.5  Cents. 

Bliss's  Illustrated  Gardener's  Almanac 
and  Abridged  Catalogue.  136pagef.  En-brace* 
a  Monthly  Calendar  of  Operation?,  and  a  Price  List 
of  all  the  leading  Garden.  Field  and  Flower 
Seeds,  profusely  illustrated,  with  brief  directions 
for  their  culture.    10  Cents. 

Bliss's  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue  con- 
tains a  list  of  500  Varieties,  and  much  useful  infor- 
mation upon  their  cultivation,   10  Cents. 

Regular  customers  supplied  gratis.  Address 
P.  O.  Box.        B.  K.  BUSS  <fe  SONS, 
No.  5712.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 


£aur«l  «ccordln|  to  Ac:  of  CoofTtil,  in  ihe  ja*r  1p"7,  by  the  National  Art  Co.,  id  the  uffloeuf  tlie  Librarian  of  Caress,  at  ffuhisgton,  D.C. 

A  Grand  Premium  Gift 

  PRESENTED   

TO  EVERY  PATRON  OF  THIS  JOURNAL, 

Consisting  of  the  Largest  and 
Most  Sumptuous  Work  of  Art  ever  issued  in  Euro})e 

or  America,  entitled  • 

The  Wedding  Feast  at  Cana. 

This  magnificent  Steel  Engraving  has  just  been  issued  by  the  National  Art  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  in  a  superb  Premium  Edition,  and  is  the  finest  and  most  expensive  work  of  art 
<ever  issued  in  America.  When  its  extraordinary  size,  and  the  elaborate  and  skillful  labor 
that  has  been  put  upon  it.  combined  with  its  perfection  of  printing,  are  considered,  it  stands 
to-day  at  the  head  of  fine  art  publications,  either  in  Europe  or  America.  In  size  it  is  more 
than  three  feet  long,  by  nearly  two  feet  wide— one  of  the  largest  pure  line  steel  engravings 
ever  produced.   There  are  more  than 

SIXTY  FIGURES  REPRESENTED 

and  tne  principal  one  of  the  group  portrays  the  most  perfectly  lovely  female  form  and  lace, 
in  the  person  of  the  beautiful  bride,  surrounded  by  her  attendants,  that  the  imagination  can 
conceive.  It  commemorates  the  Scriptural  event  (St.  John,  chapter  ii.)  wherein  the  Lord 
turned  water  into  wine,  and  made  joyous  the  scene  of  marriage  festivity  at <  ana,  in  Galilee. 
The  surroundings  of  the  picture  embrace  over  live  hundred  special  objects,  each  one 
of  which  is  finished  with  the  utmost  care  and  faithfulness.  We  repeat,  no  such  work  was 
ever  before  issued,  and  the  very  few  artist's  proofs  struck  off  brought  §50  per  copy.  It  is,  by 
all  odds,  the  largest  and  best  premium  ever  offered.  Arrangements  have  been  made,  uuder 
which  the  National  Art  Co.  will  supply  every  patron  of  this  paper  with  a  perfect  copy  of  this 
splendid  masterpiece  as  a  grand  Premium  Gift  for  1877. 

Subscribers  are  therefore  requested  to  cut  out  the  following  Subscription  Coupon  and 
send  it  to  the  National  Art  Co.,  206  &  208  Vine  St..  Cincinnati,  O.,  to  be  redeemed  by  that  Com- 
pany. Enclose  in  your  letter  25  cents,  to  pay  for  packing,  tubing,  and  express  charges  on 
the  engraving.  If  you  have  no  express  office,  it  will  be  sent  by  mail,  enclosed  in  a  firm, 
strong  tube,  and  all  charges  prepaid. 


Cut  Out  this  Coupon.   It  secures  you  a  work  of  art  worth  #20. 

CYTHQP'UT'PTTATVr  nfYTTOfYKT  On  receipt  of  this  Coupon,  together  with  2.'>c. 
OUi30UXVJJr  llUlM    IsUUJrUJJt  to  pay  express  or  mailing  charges,  we  will 
seud  the  Steel  Eugraviug,  size  22x37  inches,  entitled 

THE  WEDDING  FEAST  AT  CANA, 

to  any  subscriber  of  this  paper.  We  guarantee  every  Engraving  thall  reach  its  destination  in 
perfect  condition,  and  all  charges  fully  prepaid. 

[Signed]  XATIOXAL  ART  CO..  206  «fc  208  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


T^T^^^^TC^X**    No  one  bur  a  regular  subscriber  of  this  paper  is  entitled  to  this 
JLV  \J  JL  JL%J*>EAa  Premium  Engraving,  and  all  orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  above  coupon.   No  copy  will  be  sent  without  it.  except  on  receipt  of  §20,  the  retail 
price.    Address  all  letters  to  the  National  Art  Co.,  206  &.  208  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

1  000  000^° r'nc^a»1-y-^ftr'  $A5to$20per  1000; 


M  M  M 


cheap. 


S25  to  830.  All  other  varieties 
DU.  H.  SCHRODER, 

Blooming;' on,  111. 


Visiting  Cards  Che ap  I  Your"  name  printed  in 
best  style,  on  i  dozen,  assorted,  by  mail  for  10c.  and 
two  3c.  stamps.  L.  FAY  &  CO. 

mch-3  West  Meriden,  Conns 


YOU  WANT  A  "LADY" 

te  make  yon  happy  1  The  LADY"  Is  the  finest 
large,  extra  early,  WHITE  GRA  PK  kno  jvn,  Ri- 
pens middle  of  August.  Hardy,  healthy,  productive, 
and.  every- where  reliable.  Nine  years  tested, 
and  approved  by  the  best  Horticulturists  in  the 
Union;  Strong  one  year  plants  $1.50  single;  815  per 
doe.;  8100  per  100.  2  years  plants,  82  single;  $20  doz.; 
$150  per  100.  prepaid,  by  mail  or  express.  Circulars 
and  price-list  of  60  varieties  of  Grapes  free. 

xaah-2        GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


A  young  American  Gentleman  wishes  a  situation 
on  a  farm  to  look  after  the  interests  of  his  employer- 
in  their  absence.  Have  had  15  years  practical  experi. 
ence,  moderate  salary.  Address, 

O.  D.  B.,  Care  P.  O.  Box  2576.  New  York  City. 
References."  mch-1 


50,000  Peach  Trees 

Best  Selected  Varieties, 

Also,  a  larpe  Stock  of  other  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ever- 
green Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  <fec.  Address, 

rnch-2  J.  PERELSS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMEk 


Tb&acco  Screws* 


No.  i. 
Murray  Screw. 


No.  2. 
Round  Toe  Screw. 


No.  3. 
Square  Toe  Screw. 


No.  4. 
Right  &  Left 
Screw. 

(No.  3  Screw  has  a  patent  Step,  and  when  the  motion  of  the  screw  is  reversed  it  brings  the 
follower  back  with  it.) 

These  Screws  have  never  been  excelled  in  their  finish  and  strength,  and  we  present 
them  to  our  customers  as  the  best  Screw  ever  offered  in  this  market.  In  addition  to 
those  mentioned  below,  we  have  the  patterns  for  the  Miller,  Wells,  and  we  think  all 
other  Screws  ever  sold  in  this  market,  and  can  furnish  repairs  we  think  for  any  screw 
ever  sold  in  Baltimore. 


Round  Toe  Screw  J15 

4ound  Toe  Screw  and  Fixtnresconi- 


00i   Bolts  and^Keys  for  Screw  $  2  50 

Lever   7  00 


u0 


pleta 

Square  loe  Screw   15 

Square  Toe  Screw  and  Fixtures  com- 
plete  38  00 

Screw  Box  for  same   5 


35  00  Right  and  Lett  Screw  and  Fixtures,  com- 


plete  42  00 

Right  auci  Left  Screw  „,   20  0i) 

Screw  Box  for  same   5  00 

Ratchet   3  <A> 

Ratchet   5  00  Six  Fcot  Screw  aud  Fixtures  complete  43  00 

Round  Step  and  Ring   2  <  0  Six  Foot  Screw   20  00 


00 


Square  Step  and  Ring-   2 

"Washer..   2 

Ring,.*. ,..,.♦.•.••••♦•••« 


•  ♦•»«•»••••••••••• 


Murray  Screw  and  Fixtures  complete  16  00 

Murray  Screw   10  00 
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MARYLAND  POUDKETTE, 

Rich  in  Phosphates,  Ammonia  and  other  Alkaline  Salts, 

AS  PER  ANALYSIS,  containing  in  one  ton  of  2,000  poundd,  say 

34  pounds  Ammonia, 
39  pounds  Potash, 
38  pounds  Pliosphorio  Acid, 
Also,  LIME,  MAGNTES1A,  and  other  valuable  constituents  in  smaller  quantities.— 
For  sale,  packed  in  barrels  or  bags,  at  $15  per  ton,  2,000  pounds,  by 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT, 

City  Hall.  Baltimore. 

NOAH  WALKER  &  CO. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

CLOTHIERS, 

OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Announce  the  introduction  of  a  plan  of  ordering 

CLOTHING  AND  UNDERWEAR  BY  LETTER, 

To  which  they  call  your  special  attention.     They  will  send  on  explication  their 
improved  and  accurate  RULES  FOR  SELF-MEASUREMENT,  and  a  full 
line  of  samples  from  their  immense  stock  of 

Cloths,  Cassimeres,  Coatings,  Shirtings  &c,  &c, 

A  large  and  well-assorted  stock  of  READY-MADE  CLOTHING  always 
on  hand,  together  with  a  full  line  of  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

NOAH  WALKER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing  and^Furnishing 
Goods,  either  Ready-Made  or  Made  to  Order. 

Aos.  165  &  167  W.  BALTIMORE  ST., 
dec -1j  Baltimore,  Md. 


■5 

ESTABLISHED  1811. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


5 


Fine  Silverware  and  Eicli  Jewel 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  &  NEW  BRONZES, 

TREBLE  SILVER- PLATED  WARE  OP  iVEW  DESIGNS, 
TABLE  CUTLERY,  &C. 

Our  Silverware,  made  on' the  premibes,  and  of  the  Finest  Standard  Silver,  all  of  which  we  offer 
at  the  lowest  prices,  at 

Dtc-iy  No,  135  W.  Baltimore  St.,  near  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore. 
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llPERPHOSPH) 

OF 


WHITMAN'S 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE  CF  LIME, 

Manufactured  only  by  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

IS  THE 

MOST  KELIt'BLE  PHOSPHATE  IN  THE  MAKEET. 

JLcokatthe  Analysis,  and  compare  it -with  other  Phosphates  in  the  Market. 

SOLUBLE  HONE  PHOSPHATE-^  to  SO  per  cent. 
AMMONIA,         -  -  —  L'  o21-2  4k 

POiASH,         -  -  -     —  2 1-2 

Composed  entirely  of  Pure  Dissolved  Bone  Ash.  Prfed  Blood  and  Ani-  _  ffSALT  -  MORS  f 
mal  Matter,  and  Potash  Ball  j.  No  mineral  pnospnates  used.  Made  of  the  "M/^g^-^j^.^^^^^ 
highest  grade  materials  known.*   There  can  be  no  belter  phosphate  inade.sr 

Price  #45  Per  Ton,  in  8a*»ke,  of  lOG  poinds  eac!i.^ 


LI 


^MANUFACTURED 


MISSOURI   BONE  MI]\L, 

Its  Superior  an  Impossibility. 

Analysis  :      Ammoma..     4.38 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  49.51 

Which  is  the  highest  analysis  yielded  hy  ptire  bone.    The  larg- 
est particles  are  smaller  than  timothy  eeod. 

Price  $40  Per  Ton,  in  Sacks  of  160  lbs.  each. 

CAUTION ! 

As  some  parties  are  offering  as  Missouri  Bone  Meal  other  than  the 
genuine  articie,  we  caution  all  persons  that  none  is  genuine  unless  the 
ags  are  branded  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  Our  Trade  Mark 
s  copyrighted,  and  we  take  the  entire  production  of  the  Mill,  and  all  in- 
fringements upon  our  copyright  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  ot 
the  law.  This  article  is  perfectly  pure,  and  has  made  a  reputation  for  *x- 
cellence  never  equaled  by  any  Bone  offered  in  this  market.  We  do  not  claim  that  Bones  ground  in  Mis- 
souri are  any  better  than  others,  but  we  do  claim  that  the  Bone  ground  by  our  Mill  is  perfectly  pure, 
and  in  unusually  fine  condition.  "Missouri  Bone  Meal"  is  a  name  that  we  gave  to  designafe  thi*  par- 
ticular article;  and  to  keep  other  dealers  from  palming  off  their  goods  upon  those  desiring  the  geuuine 
Missouri  Bone  Meal,  we  have  had  our  Trade  Mark  copyrighted. 

hitman's  Potato  Phssphais. 

We  have  made  for  several  years  a  Potato  Fertilizer,  upon  the  principle 
that  the  soil  sbould  be  fertilized  with  such  plant  food  ss  the  plants  assimi- 
late for  their  nourishment  and  growth.  Poia  o?s,  Turnips  and  all  root 
crop3,  contain  very  large  quantities  of  ptftash.  For  instance:  An  acre  of 
Wheat  takes  out  of  the  toil  35  lbs.  Pot  abb  ;  whilst  an  acre  of  Potatoes  takes 
out  179  lbs.  We  have  eo!d  a  large  quantity  ot  this  fertilizer,  and  it  always 
has  pio  luced  the  most  perfect  taiislaciion,  and  we  recommend  it  for  Potatoes 
and  all  root  crops  as  being  the  best  fertilizer  known. 

PRICE!  $45  PKE  2,000  POUNDS, 

In  New  Sacks  of  160  lbs.  each. 

NEW  JERSEY  GROUND  BONE. 

Peruvian  Guano,  Tenth  Carolina  Bone  (fine  ground  or  dissolved,)  Plaster,  Sulphuric 
Acid,  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  kinds  of  Fertiliser  material* 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 


£.  WHITMAN  &  SONS 
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145  &  147  W.  PRATT  ST.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
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IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS  ! 

TOBACCO: 

PIEDMONT  GUANO 

For  Tobacco,  is  unequalled  for  the  GROWTH  and  MATURITY  of 

TOBACCO. 


      — —    —    —  Sf 

Our  "Fiedinont''  for  Cotton,  wherever  used,  has  given  very  profi- 
table returns. 

0&2»n,  Oats,  and  Spring  Crops  s 

Our  F.  G-.  Am.  Sup.  Phos.  is  highly  recommended  as  a  No.  1 
FERTILIZER  for  Corn,  Oats  and  Spring  Crops. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  kec?p  all  brands  up  to  the  highest  stan- 
dard. For  particulars  and  circulars,  address 

W.  JUDSON  BROWN,  Secretary 

PIEDMONT  GUANO  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

8     South  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 


BALTIMORE  COAL  COMPANY. 

DIGGS  BROTHERS, 

Baltimore  Co.  "§  Cumberland, 

Reading,  U     ^        4%   I  m  Gas  Lump, 

Siinlmry,  1     at  Canncl, 

Lykens  f aUey,  KJ  Ctf  JL      ■  Splint. 

2  SOUTH  STREET.  AMERICAN  BUILDING, 

BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore 

Retort  and  Five-Brick  Works, 

GEORGE  G.  HICKS  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

0MI  &BTCBUL  mil.  fill  HBIOS. 


1® 

VITRIFIED  STEAM— PRESSED 

D^ain  and  Sewer  Pipe,  Stove  Lining,  <£c* 

Banoiaetory,:  locust  Point,  Baltimore.  Office,  4  S.  Boliiday  St, 
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BENSON  <fc  BURPEE, 

Successors  to  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE, 

IMPORTERS,  BREEDERS,  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 


T0© 


f> 

CHOICE  Thoroughbred  ENGLISH,  YORKSHIRE,  BERKSHIRE,  and  ESSEX  PIGS  of  the  best 
importations,  with  lull  pedigree  ;  also,  POLAND-CHTNAS,  and  the  celebrated  CHESTER 
WHITE  SWINE.  Pigs  of  all  ages,  and  sows  in  pig  at  low  prices.  SOUTHDOWN  and  COTS- 
WOLD  SHEEP  and  LAMBS  at  reasonable  prices.  ALDERNEY,  AYRSHIRE  AND  SHORT- 
HORN CATTLE.  HIGH  CLASS  LAND  AND  WATER  FOWLS  of  all  choice  varieties.  Our 
poultry  are  imported  and  high  prize  birds  of  rare  merit,  find  are  bred  on  separate  farms.  FANCY 
PIGEONS  AND  THOROUGHBRED  DOGS.    New  Descriptive  Circular  just  out. 

Elegant  New  Illustrated  Desciiptive  Catalogue  of  Thoroughbred  Live  Stock,  ist  piize  Ayrshire, 
Poultry,  and  Pigeons,  containing  much  valuable  information,  post  paid,  20  cents.  Illustrated  with  ele- 
gant cuts  from  Ufa,  of  Sheep.  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

GEOUiXl)  BONE,  CRUSHED  OYSTER  SHELLS,  SCRAPS,  EGG  FOOD,  DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS,  AND  ALL  BREEDERS'  REQUISITES. 

Also,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Field,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Agricultural  Implements  and  Fertilizers. 

ONLY  STRICTLY  FRESH   AND   RELIABLE  SEEDS  SOLD. 
6  Descriptive  and  Price  Circulars  mailed  free.      6  Sample  Packets  Field  Seeds  for  two  3  ct.  stamps- 

^BENSON  &  BURPEE,  Agricultural  &  Seed  Warehouse, 

223  CHUBCH  STREET,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Sewing  Machines,  Fire  Arms, 

SOUTHERN  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

FC3  the  sals  or  ALL  our  goods,  wholesale  AND  retail,  at  factory  prices, 

S.  S.EMIITGT02T  <&  SOSTS, 

W.  H,  TYLER,  Manaeer.  47  &  49  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md 


THE  FLORIDA  NEW-YORKER, 

Publisher  ?  t  Zi  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 

Is  read  by  everybody  in  the  NORTH,  EAST  and 
W  KK I'.  interested  in  Florida.  There  is  no  better  me- 
dium lor  advertising  Real  Estate  for  sale  or  rent  in 

the  So  til 

Advertising  rates,  very  low.  Subscription.  $3.00 
per  sinndni,  single  copies  10  cts. 

Willi  n  immense  map,  flue  photographic  views, 
of  Florida  spenery,  and  a  complete  history  of  "The 
land  o!  Klowers;"  the  number  for  November  1,  lias 
fas  the  New  York  Dal'y  Graphic  observes),  ''placed 
Florida  1 1 0  yea  r.s  ahead." 

 J.  B.  OLIVER.  Editor. 

AGENTS  WASTED  FOR  THE  NEW 

FARMER'S  BOOK. 

Gives  ful  information  on  all  kinds  of  Farm-work, 
Drainage,  l-Vruiizers,  Rotation  of  Crops  and  Farm- 
Stock.  Inr  1 1  ides  a  most  valuable  and  practical  treat- 
ise ou  House-build  ng,  and  book  of  Legd  forms  and 
Lawa  for  fanners.  The  most  valuable  farmer's  bonk  ever 
vubii&ied.  a  or  fn  il  description  and  terms,  address 
r  ■  J.  C.  McC USDS'  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  AGRICULTURIST. 

Adapted  to  all  Sections  of  the  Country;  a  Plain 
Practical  eight  page  paper :  treats  on  General  Farm- 
ing and  Gardening,  the  Household  Fruits,  Flowers, 
Greenhouse,  Winter  and  Indoor  Gardening:  Tells 
when  and  how  to  plant :  Hints  for  the  month,  &c 
Ladies  Department,  etc.  Only  50  cents  per  year. 

.Sample  copies  lree.  Address, 

N.  J-  AGRICULTURIST, 

20  HIRAM  S I  REET, 

New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
Liberal  cash  terms  to  Agents,  also  a  cash  pr  hiium 
for  the  largest  list  of  Subscribers.  

$50  TO    $4<)0    A    MONTH    FOU  AGENTS, 

UNIVERSAL  HISTORY 

ANCIENT,  MIDDLfi:-.\GES  AND  MODERt, 
The  great  interest  in  all  nations  and  in  our  owu 
thrilling  history  of  100  \  ears,  make  this  book  sell 
faster  than  any  other,  3  books  in  one.  Beautifully 
Illustrated.   Low  price,  quicli  sales,  extra  terms. 
Address  J?  c,  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  i> 
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UNITED  Q 
Purchasing 


TATES 

Agency, 


32  i  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Merchandise  Rnd  Goods  of  every  desciiption  bongLt  at  I.owesi  Cash  Prices,  and  promp'lv  forward- 
ed hg  directed.    O  mmiesiODS  only  5  per  ceuf.  on  Bums  of  $>2  mq<1  ovt  r  ;   on  sums  under  $2.  Ten  Cents 
is  charged  en  each  purchase.    Seud  for  our  circular  of  inferences,  &«..  before  ordering.    Our  arrange- 
ments with  business  houses  enable  ns  to  bnv  at  ranch  !  ss  thm  regular  rates. 
Write  to  us  at  once. 


Butter  Worker 

The  ivost  Effective,  Simple  and  Convenient 
yet  Invented. 

Works  30  lbs   In  Jess  than  Five  Minutes. 

Thoroughly  working  out  the  buttermilk  and  mixing 
in  the  salt.  Agents  W  anted.  Send  for  Circular. 
Addiess,  A.  M.  RE  ID. 

1621  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FAVOR1TE-OF  THE  ELMri. 
[1656] 

l&3&lbs  Butter  in  7  Days. 


JERSEY 

CATTLE, 

HERD  REGISTERED. 

Buiier  Qualities  and  Fancy  Colors 

SPECIALTIES. 


OF 

l\W4P    Most  Noted  Families. 


IF.D  FTJF, 

Imported  or  ±rom  Imported  Stock. 

WILLIAM  S.  TAYLOR, 


uriington,  New  Jersey 
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"YOUNG  AMERICA" 

CORN  AND  COB  MILL., 


The  Young  America  Corn  and  Cob  Mill,  which  so  far  surpasses  all  others,  ha* 
been  improved  and  made  stronger  than  ever,  and  is  now  in  the  field,  carrying 
everything  before  it.  We  annex  a  list  of  the  Premiums  it  has  received  over  the 
Double  Cylinder,  Lfttle  Giant,  Magic  Mill,  Star  Mill,  Maynard's  Mill,  and  all 
others  that  have  come  into  competition  with  it. 


First  Premium  at  New  York  State  Fair. 
m  (^io 

.  "  Michigan, 


First  Premium  at  N.  Carolina  State  Fair. 

"  Nashville,  Tenn  ,  Fair. 
"        "  Ten  County  Fairs  in  Inda 


PRICE  $50. 


TRIAL  OF  CORN  AND  COB  MILLS  AT  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  FAIR. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Time  occupied  by  each  of  the  Mills  on  Exhibition  in 

Grinding  half  a  bushel  of  Corn  and  Cobs. 

YOUNG  AMERICA,  2  minutes  and  40  seconds. 
LITTLE  GIANT,      4     "  45  " 

MAGIC  MILL,         6  " 

SINCLAIR  &  CO.'S  MILLS,  2  trials,  average  time,  6  minutes,  58  seconds. 

JE.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 


145  and  147  Pratt  street,  Baltimore,  lid. 
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Alexandria.  Va.,  November  20th,  1876. 

S.  Whifr,ian  eft  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gent*,— Your  favor  of  the  18th,  making  inquiry  ol  the  results  of  my  experience  in  use  of  youi 
"Young  America  Corn  &  Cob  Mill,"  has  been  received.  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
experiment  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  aud  I  regard  it  as  a  valuable  adjunct  in  providing 
for  winter-feeding  stock,  and  sold  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  for  its  merits. 

Respectfully  yours,  JOHN  9.  BARBOUR. 

Richmond,  Va.,  November  1st,  UJ76. 

B.  Whitman  &  Sons. 

Gentlemen : — Yours  of  30th  received.  We  have  sold  quite  a  number  of  your  "Young  America 
Corn  &  Cob  Mills  during  the  past  year,  and  they  have  all  given  entire  satisfaction.  We  believe 
it  is  the  best  mill  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 

Respectfully  yours,  H.  M.  SMITH  &  CO. 

Frederick  City,  Md.,  November  20th,  1876. 

E.  Whitman  <&  Sons. 

Gentlemen : — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  concemining  the  merits  of  the  "  Young  America  Com 
<fc  Cob  mill,  "  would  say  that  in  our  experience  we  beleive  it  is  the  best  mill  for  fanmrrs  and 
stock  feeders  use,  that  is  made.  It  is  cheap,  simple,  durable,  and  does  good  and  satisfactory 
work  when  the  ^rain  is  in  proper  condition  for  grinding.  It  will  crush  the  corn  and  cobs  fine 
enough  for  feed  in  one  operation,  and  also  grind  shell  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  screenings  as 
good  as  any  grist  milL    It  is  the  most  economical  machine  a  farmer  can  buy. 

Yours,  Respectfully,  STEWART  &  PRICE. 

Hillsboro,  Loudoun  Co.,  Va.,  November  20th,  1876. 

Messrs,  E.  Whitman  &  Sons. 

Gentlemen : — I  used  one  of  the  "  Young  America  Corn  &  Cob  Mills  "  last  winter,  and  found  it 
in  every  respect  what  it  was  recommended.  Every  farmer  should  have  one,  and  I  feel  satisfied 
that  the  use  of  the  mill  one  season  would  pay  for  it,  not  only  in  feeding  stock,  but  in  grinding 
corn  for  meal,  which  it  will  do  admirably,  also  other  small  grains. 

.Very  respectfully,  T.  E.  HOUGH. 

Elkin,  N.  C.  November  23nd,  1876. 

S.  Whitman  &  Sons. 

Gentlemen: — The  "Young  America  Corn  &  Cob  Mill"  bought  of  you  a  few  months  ago,  for 
one  of  our  firm,  gives  entire  satisfaction.  Does  all  you  recommend,  and  more;  find  it  also  grinds 
rye  well. 

Please  send  us  another  for  a  customer,  to  Windsor,  N.  C,  via  York  River  Line,  as  soon  as 
convenient.    So  soon  as  our  great  National  affairs  are  favorably  settled,  and  money  matters 

become  easier,  we  will  want  several  more  of  these  mills.   

Yours  truly,  R.  R.  GWYN  &  CO. 

Culpeper  Co.,  Va.,  November  lUth,  1876. 

Messrs.  E.  Whitman  <Sc  Sons. 

Gents. — Your  postal  received  to-day.  In  regard  to  "  Young  America  Corn  &  Cob  Mill," 
allow  me  to  say,  it  will  make  excellent  meal,  when  the  corn  is  dry.  It  has  worked  very  satis- 
factory to  i ne.  As  to  crushing  corn  and  grinding  cob  meal,  that  is,  corn  and  cob  together ;  it 
seems  to  me  it  accomplishes  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  or  desired,  and  has  particular- 
ly excited  the  hostility  of  the  millers  around  me,  which  may  be  considered  a  very  fair  proof  of 
its  merits.  I  ha  ve  had  44  bushels  cob  meal  ground  in  one  short  winter  day  by  a  Negro  boy 
10  or  12  yeai-3  old,  with  one  horse. 

Yours,  &c,  WALTER  C.  PRESTON. 

Hirndon,  Georgia,  November  21st,  1876. 

Messrs.  E-  Whitman  &  Sons. 

QenU. — With  the  aid  of  one  mule  the  "Young  America  Corn  &  Cob  Mill"  makes  excellent 
hominy  for  the  table,  and  turns  out  splendid  feed  lor  horses,  hogs  and  cows.  In  a  few  hours  I 
can  grind  euoug'n  to  last  my  stock  a  week.  I  am  well  pleased  with  it  and  Avould  cheeriully 
recommend  their  more  general  use. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  P.  WIGGINS. 

Ilchester,  Md  ,  November  4th,  1876. 

Messrs.  E.  Whitman  &  Sons. 

Gents. — The  "  Young  America  Corn  &  Cob  Mill  "  will  grind  from  six  to  ten  bushels  an  hour 
according  to  the  power  you  have  and  the  fineness  of  the  corn.  It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  corn 
in  feeding  horses  ;  and  as  lor  cattle,  it  has  no  equal.  Cattle  improve  much  laster,  and  never 
get  stalled  if  fed  with  a  Httle  care.  Respectfully,         G.  HOWARD  WHITE. 

Hanover,  January  6,  1876. 

Gents. — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  5th  instant,  I  would  say  that  I  have  ground  eighteen  bushels  of 
corn  and  cob  with  the  Young  America  Mill  in  one  hour,  and  can  do  it  with  ease,  pioviding  the  corn 
is  dry,  and  make  it  fine  enough  for  any  feeding  purposes.  The  majority  of  our  farmers  grind  shell- 
ed com  with  the  mill,  and  also  grind  rye  for  horse  chop,  and  corn  for  mcaL  but  what  quantity  per 
how  1  cannot  say.      Yours,  truly,  Wit  J.  YoVJm, 
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SALT  CAKE,  (Sulph.  Soda), 
KAMTE,  (Sulpii.  Potash), 


NITRATE  SODA, 
Chlorcalium,  (Mnr.  Potash.) 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  MANIPULATORS  OF  PHOSPHATES  ON 
ORDERS  AND  FORMULAS  FURNISHED  BY 
OUR  FRIENDS. 


To  those  who  want  to  manipulate  their  own  Phosphates,  we  offer 
a  full  line  of  PURE  MATERIALS. 

Having  completed  extensive  improvements  and  additions  to  our 
Works,  giving  us  increased  facilities,  we  are  now  prepared  to  execute 
orders  with  greater  promptness,  and  deliver  goods  in  much  better  me- 
chanical condition  than  heretofore. 


We  offer  to  the  Trade  the  following  Goods,  all  of  which  are  ab- 
solutely Free  from  Adulteration: 


mm 


Containing  3  per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 


Dissolved  South  American  Bone  Ash. 

DISSOLVED  SOUTH  CAROLINA  PHOSPHITE. 


SLING 


P  &  CO. 


OFFICE, 


WORKS, 


155  W.  FAYETTE  ST.         FOOT  OF  LEADENHALL  ST. 

BALTIMORE. 


feb-iy 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD 

SEEDS. 


We  have  on  hand  and  arc  now  receiving  an  extensive  stock  of  Gar- 
den Seeds  of  every  description,  which  we  warrant  fresh  and  true  to  name, 
and  which  we  have  carefully  selected  from  the  stock  of  the  most  reliable 
growers  of  this  country  and  Europe,  embracing  all  of  the  standard  var- 
ieties and  all  of  the  novelties  of  assured  merit. 

Our  prices  will  be  as  low  as  those  of  any  other  reliable  seed  house 
in  the  country,  and  from  the  pains  that  we  take  in  procuring  our  seeds 
and  caring  for  them,  they  must  give  as  good  satisfaction  as  those  from 
any  other  source. 


Garden  Seeds  by  Mail 

"We  will,  upon  application,  forward  our  price  list  to  any  part'of  the  country,  and  upon 
receipt  of  the  prices  therein  specified,  will  send  seed  by  mail  (at  our  expen-e  for  postage) 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  Feas,Beans,\or  Field 
Seeds,  upon  which  postage  will  be  charged. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 

We  have  always  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  every  description  of  Field  Seeds,  such  as 

Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Herds 
Gr<*ss,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Perennial  Rye 
Grass,  Lucerne,  Alsike  Clover,  "White  Clo- 
ver, Hungarian  Grass,  Millet,  Wheat,  Corn, 

Bye,  Barley,  Oats,  &c,  aii  of  which  we  can  furnish  at  the 

Lwest  market  prices. 

High  Grade  Grass  Seeds  a  Specialty. 

Owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  market  prices  of  Field  Seeds,  and  the  small  margin  for 
profit,  no  printed  price  list  can  be  issued,  but  our  prices  will  always  be  as  low  as  the  mar- 
ket affords.    For  prices  of  Garden  Seeds,  send  for  a  price  list. 

E.  WHITMAN  <fc  SONS, 

145  and  147  West  Pratt  St., 
Opposite  Maltby  House,  P4LTIMQRE,  IfcTO, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


^Look  at  the  Reduced  Prices."®88 

Whitman's  Farm  and  Freight  Wagons. 


THIMBLE  SKEIN. 

Capacity. 

3  inch  Thimble  Skeiu,  Light  2  Horse  %  90  CO—  2506  lbs. 

3j   "        "        "    Medium  2  Horse   95  1 0— 3000  lbs. 

Hi  44        "        "    Heavy  2  Horse   100  (  0—  4000  lbs. 

3|  u        "        «    3  or  4  Horse....   105  (0—5000  lbs, 

4  41        41        u    for  4  Horses,  with  stiff  tongue, 

pole  and  stretcher  chains   115  ^0 — 6000  lbs. 

The  above  are  complete  with  whiffletrees,  neck  yoke,  bed  and  top  box,  s  ay  chains,  &o 

IRON  AXLE  WAGONS. 

<tj  inch  Iron  Axle,  Light  2  Horse  $100  00—  2300  lbs 

Ijj  14        44  Medium  2  Horse   105  00—  2800  lbs. 

l|  44        "  Heavy  2  Horse   110  00—  3500  lbs. 

2     41         44  for    4  Horses,  with    stiff  tongue, 

pole  and  stretcher  chains,   120  00 —  5000  lbs. 

2J  4  4         4  4  4  4  4  4  4  44    1  5  0  0  0—  7  0  00  lbs. 

The  above  are  complete,  with  whiffletrees,  neck  yoke,  bed  and  top  box,  stay  chains,  &c. 
Brakes  ami  Seats  furnished  for  either  the  Thimble  Skein  or  Iron  Axle  Wagons  at  the 
following  additional  cost,  viz  : 

Spring  Seat,  (with  2  steel  springs)  $6.    Patent  Brakes,  $4.    Lock  Chain,  $1. 

DEMOCRAT  (or  Country  Driving)  WAGONS. 

No.  2,  with  half  springs,  1  spring  seat,  shafts  $100  00 

No.  3,  3  full  springs,  2  seats,  shafts  and  pole   135  00 

Jersey  Buggy       4<       "       44       44    160  00 

EVERY  WAGON  WARRANTED. 

33,  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Nos,  145  &  147  W,  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


13.  M0RT03ST  &  SONS, 

IVo.  40  W.  Jpr-att  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 

IMPORTERS  OF 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  PRODUCE,  HIDES,  HAIR, 

GLUE  STOCK,  WOOL  AND  SHEEP  SKINS. 

Especial  attention  given  to  the  importation  of  B  >NES  and  BONE  ASH  for  Carbon 

and  Phosphate  Manufacturing,  direct  from  our  Barraca.       For  Sale  to  suit 
roly  purchasers,  by  the  Cargo 

R.  0-  TAYLOR, 

OPPOSITE   BARNUM'S   HOTEL,  Baltimore, 

HATS,  FURS  UMBRELLAS. 

Wm.  W.  Prktzman.  (s-ly)  G.  E.  S.  Lansdowki, 


NOTICE  to  TOBACCO  GROWERS, 

REDUCTION  IN"  PRICE  OE 

21LL1 

CELEBRATED 

I' 


UNRIVALLED  FOR  THE  TOBACCO  CROP. 

For  Sale  by  Agents  and  Dealers  throughout  the  Country. 

PRICE  $50  PER  TON  AT  BALTIMORE. 

Dissolved  Bone  Super  -  Phosphate 

SUPPLIED  TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  AT 

LOW  FIGURES. 

P.  ZELL  &  SONS,  Manufacturers, 

30  SOUTH  ST„  BALTIMORE 
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MIDDLETOWH  NURSERY. 


A  large  and  varied  assortment  of 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

For  Sale  at  Lott  Rates. 


PEACH  TEEES  A  SPECIALTY. 
Catalogues   Free  I 


Will  exchange  for  good  Live  Stock  or  other 
good  property 

E.  R.  COCHRAN, 

Micldletoivn,  Del. 

CHOICE  SEED  WHEAT 

of  the  r.L*  W*0\  «Sc  FULTZ  varieties; hardy,  make 
large  yields,  ripen  early,  worihy  the  attention  or 
every  W  heat  Grower.  Send  stamp  for  sample  and 
discription.  B.  i,.  wood, 
 Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 

Premium  Chester  White. 

BERKSHIRE  &  ESSEX  PICS. 

&c. 


Greet  and  For  Sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  PENN. 
CaP""  Send  Stamp  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


^KfENDiaCTSTO  #6- 

Church  S^NewYork. 


V  I^TTIXG  OARBS.-White 

Bristol  and  name  neatly  printed  18o.? 
25  'or  lie  ;  75  hssnrted  cards  (best  Jor  price  ever 
offered)  30c,      KUK15KA.  CARD  CO  ,  Bethel,  Conn. 

cancer; 

Cared  hy  l>r.  BOND'S  Discovery. 

Remedies,  with  full  directions,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Send  for  pamphlets'  and  particulars.  Address 

E.  T.  BO'JD,  jL.  D.,  Pexma.  Cancer  Institute, 

3208  Chei  nut  Street,  Philadelphia,  ?Pa.  aply 


FARMERS! 

16  FORGES, 

FOR  YOUR  FARMS! 

Also,  a  Complete  "  Kit  of  Tools." 

Just  what  is  wanted.  Send  three-cent  stamp  for  cir- 
cular to  EMPIUL  PORTABLE  FOIttiE  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

MCNSON  HI]L1„  NURSERIES. 

A  large  stock  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamenta  Trees 

For  sale,  including,  among  others, 
75,000  Peach  Trees,        -  $  80.00  per  1000 

150,030  Apple   "  -  101.0.) 

150,0oo  Osage  Orange  Trees,     -     -  3.0J 
25,000  Mapfe  Trees,        -        -  25n.no  " 

100,000  Concord  Grape,        -        -         25.00  ** 

And  a  large  assortment  of  PEAR,  CHERRY, 
QUINCE  and  PLUM  TREES;  variety  of  EVER- 
GREENS, SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  Ac,  at  reason- 
able prices. 
a^"Send  for  Catalogue.  Address, 

D.   C.  MUNSON, 
Falls  Church,  Fairfax  county,  Va., 

GEO.  W  WEBB  &  CO. 
GOLDSMITH  AND  JEWELER, 

Rich  Jewelry,  Fine  Watches  and  Sterling 
SILVERWARE. 

Repairing  of  Watches  and  Jewelry  by  experienced 
workmen. 

Cor.  Baltimore  &  Light  Sts.,  Baltimore. 

pi:acii  i?xti>s. 

Sixty  varieties  including  our  famous  Alexander, 
which  has  been  fruited  again  this  year  with  most 
satisfactory  results,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  Best 
Eariy  P<-ach  in  cultivation.  Also  "Amsden"and 
"Brigg's  Red  May,"  and  many  other  new  and  rare 
sorts.  Sent  by  mail  or  express  carefully  packed  in 
moss,  at  low  rates  S^fe  arrival  guaranteed.  For 
list  of  varieties,  and  prices  of  buds  and  trees,  address 
J.  CAPPS  <fc  teON,  Mt.  Pulaski.  111. 


HOYEY'S 

ILLUSTRATED  SEED 

CATALOGUE. 

OUR   NEW  CATALOGUE, 
pages,  containing  the  greatest 
variety  qf  Garden  and  Flower 
fj  h?  Cj  yy  T\[  Seeds,  and  the  best  strai  ns  of  homo 
grown  seeds  for  Market  Gardeners 

SgJ*  SFf  tT%       Family  Gardens,  Amateurs  and 
Hs>  Ci  %J  9  Florists,  sent  free  to  all  who  apply 
HOVEV  &  CO.  53  IVo.  Market  St.  Boston.  Mbns. 


SHEPHERD  DOES  I 


The  very  best  dog  a  Farmer  or  Stock  Breeder  can 
have.  The  most  intelligent  and  useful  dog  known. 
Send  stamp  for  prices  and  full  information,  to 

D.  Z.  .EVANS,  JR. 

32  N.  5th,  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALSO 

Cattle,  Skeep,  Swine,  Poultry,  Dogs,  Rabbits  &c, 
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Tho  FARQl HAH  SEPARATOR 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR 

York,  Pa. 


^3g^    TTa>te»  no  Craln. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Agricultural  Works 


A.  B.  Farquhar,  Manager  &  Prop'r. 


The   Far^Uhar   Separatcr^  Warranted  the  best  in  use.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


Horse  Powers  and  Thrashers  of  all  kinds  a  specialty. 

AGRICULTURAL  STEELS. 

Cultivator  Teeth,  hardened  steel,  Shovel 'Plow  BUdes. 
Cotton  Scrapers,  Impioved  Dickson  Cotton  Sweeps,  Sic, 
<tll  of  best  Steel,  made  expressly  lor  my  use. 

Pelton  Triple  Geared  Horse  Powers. 

This  celebrated  Horse  Power  is  fast  taking  precedence 
wherever  introduced;  it  is  more  economical,  durable  and 
lighter  of  draft  than  any  other.  I  make  all  sizes  from  two 
to  ten  horse. 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Of  all  sizes,  for  both  Gear  and  Belt. 
RAILWAY  HORSE  POV>  EKS  with  SEPARATORS. 

FARQUHAR* S  SEPARATOR. 

From  two  to  ten  Horse  Power;  simple,  strong  and  dura  ■ 
ble.  Turbine  Water  Wheels,  Mill  Gearing,  Plow  Iron 
-nd  Castings,  &c. 

PLOW  HANDLES. 

Having  improved  Blanchard  machinery  for  the  manufac- 
ture ol  Plow  Handles  upon  an  extensive  scale,  1  can  sup* 
ply  tirst  quality  Handles,  side  bent  to  order  for  any  pattern 
of  plow. 

For  furiherjparticulars,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  WorkB  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  furbished  with  improved  Machinery,  Foun- 
dry, Forging  Room-,  Planing  and  Sawing  Mills,  Lumber 
Yard,  &c,  complete  within  itsell.  We  aresituated  among 
the  great  Iron.  Coal  and  Lumber  fields,  which  form  the 
basis  of  ail  manufacturing;  and  I  would  respectfully  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  these  advantages,  confident 
of  meriting  an  extended  patronage. 

The  following  are  among  mv  specialties;: 

PLOWS. 

Polished,  Hardened  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Farquhar's 
Cast  Steel  Model  Plow,  one  and  two  horse,  warranted  in 
any  soil,  and-  under  all  circumstances,  second/  to  none. — 
American  Clipper,  Full  Steel,  one,  two  and  three  horse. 
Atwood  and  Ohio  Cast  Plows,  two  and  three  horse  Sub- 
soil Plows,  Steel  soled,  two  and  three  horse.  Hillside  or 
Swivel  Plows,  &c,  Slc. 

Shovel  Plows,  Cultivators,  Sulkie  Plows 

Made  of  the  best  White  Oak,  or  Refined  Iron  Beams,  with 
hardened  Steel  Shovels,  Plain  or  Reversible. 

KEYSTONE  CORN  PLANTER,  with  PHOSPHATE 
ATTACHMENT,  works  perlectly  with  any  size  Corn  and 
any  pulverized  Fertilizer. 


*cb-!v 


A.   JB.   FARQUHAR,   York,   I? a. 

WIRE  RAILING 

AND 

Ornamental  Wire  Works. 

ISTo.  36  ISTorth.  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MANUFACTURE 

Wiv3  Railing  for  Cemeteries,  Balconies,  &c. 

SIEVES,  FENDERS,  CA.GES,  SiND  AND  COIL    SCREENS,  WOYEX   WIBE,  &c. 

Alxo,  Iron  Bedstead *,  Chairs,  Settee     He,  <&c» 


Then  Buy  the  Iff.  Y.  ENAMEL  PAINT  CO.'S 


AND  SAVE  ONE-THIRD  THE  COST  OF  PAINTING,  and  get  a  paint  that  is  MUCH  HANDSOMER,  and 
■will  last  TWICE  AS  LONG  us  any  other  paint.  Is  prepared  ready  lor  use  in  WHITE  or  ANY  COLOR  desir- 
ed. Iscn  many  thoiiKiLti  of  lue  finest  buildings  in  the  country,  many  of  which  have  been  painted  six 
years,  and  now  It  ok  as  w  ell  i  s  when  first  painted.  This  CHEMICAL  PAINT  has  taken  FIRST  PREM- 
IUMS at  twenty  of  the  State  fairs  of  the  Union.  SAMPLE  CARD  OF  COLORS  SENT  FREE  Address, 
K.  i.  LA^ILEL  PAiAT  CO.,  103  (.numbers  Street,  N.  I.,  or  AUJLLLJi  BUOS.,  100  Water  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE  MARYLAND  PARMER. 


GRANGE'S  AMERICAN 


MANUFACTURED  FOR  FALL  CROPS. 

Ammonia  3£  per  cent;  Potash  4  per  cent.;  {Soluble  Bone  Phosphate 
25  per  cent. 

ST.  LOUIS  BONE  MEAL. 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  53.148  per  cent.;  Ammonia  3.69  per  cent.; 

$36  Per  Ton,  $34  Per  Ton  in  Car  Load  Lots. 

GERMAN  Otnssiux-t] 


•k  Aixirrr,,) 

Calcined,  Ground  and  wholly  Soluble,  containing  24  to  30  per  cent,  of 

SULPHATE    OF  POTASH, 

and  other  valuable  ingredients,  bein^  the  cheapest  source  of  Potash 
now  available  ;  also  MUKIATE  OF  POTASH,  80  per  cent,  and  up- 
wards of  strength.  Orders  of  Manufacturers  promptly  ezeduted  in  de- 
liveries to  suit,  from  the  mines  or  store.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

{Jgg*  To  those  who  wish  to  manufacture  their  own  PHOSPHATES 
we  offer  a  complete  line  of  PUREST  MATERIALS,  and  will  furnish 
formula.  F.  G.  GRANGE  &  GO. 

Suecewsors  to  WM.  GRANGE, 

Original  Introducer  and  Importer  of  STASSFURT  POTASH  SALTS 

Office,  47  T/fflftt  Street.  Baltimore,  Md, 

■■■[[■■■^■■■■iBMiiMMMiMiiiiiiajTimrw-^iiiiiiiiiii  iiii  iii  mm  ma  wmm  inmiimni  iwmwiww  —urn 

R,  «J.  BAKER      CO.  S 


TT  ¥  T 


JPixre  Fine  GrroixxidL  Bone, 

Sixper-JPIiosplxate  of  lime, 

Pure  Dissolved  Raw  Bone. 

66*  Oil  Yitriol,  German  Potash  Salts,  Pure  Chemicals,  for  making  SuperJ 
Phosphate,  at  the  lowest  market  price.    Call  at 

m.  t.  m^j^JB  «sc  co:s, 

36  and  38  S.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Mi 


Then  Buy  MILLER  BROS, 


painting,  and  get  a  paint  that 

fa 


""mtJKSi^^and^ni  0  U  C  KJ  I  0  A  I  0  A  I  LU  last  tuice  as  lo"y  as  any  other 
paint.  Is  prepared  ready  for  I  I  fl  1  I VI 1 1 1  U  E  I  II  1 1 1  I  ase  In  w/i«c  or  any  color  de- 
Sired.  Is  on  many  thousand  U  1 1  Wn  II 1 1  U  11  la  I  ill  11  I  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the 
country,  many  of  which  have  been  painted  six  years,  and  now  look  as  well  as  when  first  painted.  Thia 
CHEMICAL  PAINT  has  taken  First  Prcmmms  at  twenty  of  the  State  Fairs  of  the  Union,  temple  card  of 
colors  sent  free.  Address, 

Miller  Bros.,  109  Water  Street,  Cleveland.  0.    or     N.  Y.  Enamel  Paint  Co.,  103  Chambers  St.,  V.  7. 


\ 
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No.  132  LIGHT  STREET  WHARF, 

BALTIMORJi:,  3XT>. 

Building  Lumber  and  Shingles, 

ASH,  O-AJKl  -A-OSrXJ  "W-A.I-.3SrCJT. 

Lime,  Bricks,  Sash  and  Mill  Work. 


MilXTBY  K0IIS1 

BALTIMORE,  MO. 

C.  R.  HOG  AN.  Proprietor. 

Capacift/  350  Guests, 


Has  just  received  a  series  ut  Costly  and  Elegant  Improve- 
mjiij     ments,  embracing  every  Depa'  tinent  of  the  Hotel,  having  been 
jiii'hjli   Hemodeled,  Enlarged  and  Newly  Furnished  throughout 
thereby  supplying  a  want  long  felt  by  the  traveling  public,  a 
"  FIRST  CLASS  HOTEL,"  at  the  very  moderate  price  of 
$2  50  per  day . 

There  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  the  most  Elegant  and  exten- 
sive RESTAURANT  in  the  city,  thereby  enabling  persons  to 
engage  Booms  and  live  on  the  European  plan.  >f  so  desired. 
Jan-ly 


Ti 


£ 


"West  Grove,  Chester  Countv3  P*a. 

Breeder  &  Shipper  of  Butter  Dairy  Stock, 


INCLUDING 


mm  OTIHSSIY,  aldbbhby,  md  JBBSBY. 
Also*  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  and  Dark  Brahma  Chickens, 

octly  Bred  from  the  best  Strains  of  Imported  Stock. 

ED  WD.  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

«URSEfi¥»Ei  MB  8£f 

YORK,  JPKTVIV^ 


A  complete  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  FRUIT  TREES,  SHADE  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES,  EVEKGHEEN8,  Hardy  Ornamental  and  Climbing  SHJIUKS, 
GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  HEDGE  PLANTS,  &c. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  Hedge 
Seeds,  &c..  and  HORTICULTURAL  GOODS  of  all  kinds. 


jfarTerciptive  Catalogues  and  prioe  lists  mailed  to  applicants. 


mar-ly 
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CHAS.  W.  HAMILL  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Britannia  and  Silver  Plated  Ware, 

No,  30  NORTH  HOLLIDAY  STREET,  1 

23^IL/rX3^©JWJsJ,  IMIID. 

Tea  Sets,  Waiters,  Ice  Pitchers,  Butter  Dishes,  Cups,  Goblets  and  Communion  * 
Ware.    REPAIRING,  REPEATING,  AND  GELDING  in  the  best  manner. 


LIME 

r  Agricultural  Purposes, 


FOE  SALE  AT  THE  W0'SK3  OF 


.jpph 


Foot  of  SCOTT  ST,,  at  2  CENTS  PER  BUSHEL, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPANY,  No.  162  W.  FAYETTE  STREET, 

Baltimore. 


Pork  Packers  and  Provision  Dealers,  Curers  of  the  "Maryland"  Brand 

EXTRA.  SUGAR  CURED  HAMS5 
No.  48  South  Street,  Baltimore. 


AGRICULTURAL  SALT, 

A  cheap  and  valuable  FERTILIZER,  can  be  had  at  a  very  low  price. 

T.  BOBT.  JENKINS  &  SON. 

STBATTON'S 

Gent's  Fine  Furnishing  Goods. 

DRESS  SHIRTS  A  SPECIALTY, 

161  W.  BALTIMORE  STREET, 

Four  Doors  above  the  Old  Stand, 


TffE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Dry  Goods. 

HAMILTON  EASIER  &  SONS, 

Importers,  Jobbers  and  Retailers  of 

D  Pi  Y  GOODS, 
199,  201,  203  &  205  Baltimore  St., 

B  nl  t  imo  r  o  „ 

Invite  the  attention  of  parties  to  their  splendid 
stock  of  Goods  at  Retail,  on  their  first  floor,  em- 
bracing— 

Goods  for  Men's  and  Boys'  Wear,  Ladies  Dress 
Goods,  vinurninu  Goods,  Shawls,  Cloaks, 
Jacques,  Jackets,  Linen  Goods,  Blank- 
ets, Q,ullts,  Lace  Curtains,  Table 
Damasks.  Napkins, 
Towels  and 
House-keeping  Goods  generally. 
Black  and  Colored  Silks,  Hosiery,  Gloves.  Laces,  Hand- 
kerchiefs, Domestic  Cottons  and  Domestic  Oootls 
of  all  kinds. 

All  goods  marked  in  PLAIN  FIGURES.  All 
purchasers  pay  the  same  price.  No  goods  sold  ex- 
cept such  as  we  believe  will  give  satisfaction  and 
prove  worth  the  price  paid. 

Having  every  advantage  in  buying  goods,  we  are 
enabled  to  sell  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

Gaiipea,  which  has  been  added  lately  to  our  list 
Of  Medicines,  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  most  excellent 
restorative  in  all  wasting  diseases.  It  is  a  certain  cure 
for  Nervousness,  Sleeplessness  and  Debility, 
It  can  be  had  in  a  pure  form  in 


MANUFACTURER'S  DEPOT, 
 13  Camden  St.,  Baltimoie,  Md. 

A  Valuable  Acquisition  to 
Maryland  Stock. 

Mr.  John  Merryman  has  lately  added 
to  the  Hayfields  herd,  imported  Here- 
ford bull,  "  Coinpton  Lad,"  the  winner 
of  seventy-four  first  prizes,  twelve  of 
which  were  taken  in  competition  with  all 
breeds  of  Cattle,  including  Short  Horns. 

PREMIUM  CH3S73R  WHITES, 

Improved  Berkshire,  small  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Jersey 
and  Ayrshirecalves,Cotswold  and  Southdown  sheep, 
Scotch,  Skye,  Setters,  Newfoundland,  and  Scotch 
(Colley)  Shepherd  Pups,  12  varieties  Poultry  and 

Etgeons,  all  of  the  choicest  and  finest  imported  strains, 
red  and  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  by 

FRANCIS  MORRIS, 

Morton,  Delaware  Co.,  Penna. 

Delivered  on  board  Southern  steamers  at  Philadel- 


My  annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed 
for  1877  will  be  ready  by  January,  and  sent  fr>r  to 
all  who  apply.  Customers  of  latt  season  need  not 
write  lor  it.  I  ofier  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
vrgetable  wed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed  house  in 
A  merica,  a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my 
six  seed  farms.  PiinUd  direction*  for  circulation  on 
everp  package.  All  seed  sold  from  rny  establishment 
warranted  to  be  both  iresh  and  true  to  nam*';  so  Jar, 
that  should  it  pi*ove  otherwise  I  will  refill  the  order 
gratis.  As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard 
and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the  Mar bl eh ead  Cabbages, 
and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables,  I  invite  the  pat- 
ronage-of  all  who  ere  anxious  to  have  their  seed  fresh, 
;rue,andof  the  very  best  strain.  Sew  Vegetables  a 
speciality. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


THREE  NUMBERS  OF  THE 

American  Bee  Journal 

on  trial,  for  10  cts.  to  pay  postage. 
THOS.  G.  NEWMAN,  184  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


<£Pv  +o>  QOC\  perdayathor 
vE«->  10  &<t\J  $L  free.  Stin 
land,  Maine. 


home.  Samples  worth 
son   <fc  Co.,  Poet- 


$£*r»  a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  f  5  outfit 
00  free.  H.  HALLEIT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 

A  KITH  (VI  E1\C  MADE  EASY 

By  Ropp's  Commercial  Calculator.  A 
new  pocket  manual  that  must  prove  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Business  Men. 
It  is  so  simple  and  practical  as  to  make  the 
most  illiterate  in  figures,  his  own  accountant  instant- 
ly, aud  so  rapid  and  original  as  to  startle  the 
most  scholarly.  The  most  complete  and  compre* 
hensive  Calculator  ever  published,  is  accompanied 
by  a  silicate  slate,  memorandum  and  pocket  book. 
Prices,  Fine  Cloth,  $1.00;  Morocco,  $150;  Russia, 
$2.00.  Sent  to  any  address.  Circulars  free. 
Agents  wanted.    C.  ROPP,  Jr.,  Bloomington,  111. 

A  MAN  OF  A  THOUSAND ! 

Having  discovered,  in  a  manner,  which  might  be 
considered  almost  providential,  a  positive  cure  lor 
Consumption,  and  all  Lung  Complaints,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  make  it  known  in  a  practical  manner  by 
furnishing  a  sample  bottle,  free  of  charge,  to  all 
sufferers,  my  only  hope  of  enumeration  teiug  that 
the  medicine  will  perform  all  I  claim  for  it.  The 
ingredients  are  of  the  choicest  herbal  products  and 
perfectlj  safe;  sent  by  Express.    AddresB  at  once, 

Dr.  0.  PHELPS  BROWN, 

 21  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


4:    TON    HAY  SCALES 
Platform  14x8,  Freight  prepaid,  Address 
JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


$30 


<£1  0  a  day  at  nome.  Agents  wanted.  Ontfit 
vPJ.^  and  terms  free.  TKUK 


Maine. 


&  CO„  Augusta, 
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MONTVUE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Brooklandville,  Baltimore,  Co ,  Md.  Geo.  O.  Brown,  Proprietor 

CHOICE  PURE  BRED  POULTRY. 

LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS,  (from  best  known  trains,) 

BLACK  BREASTED,  BED  GAMES,  {First  Premium  and  Cup  Birds,) 
HOtJDANS,  Equal  to  any  in  U.  S.  WHITE  CRESTED  BLACK  POLANDS,  (First  Premium  and  Cup  Birds. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Smith  &  other  Strains. 

I  am  alao  breeding  fine  Bantams  of  the  following  varieties .  G  »LDEN  SEBRIGHT^,  BLACK  AFRICANS, 
BROWN  RED  GAME,  BLACK  BREASTED  RED  GAME  and  DOMINIQUE  BANTAMS.  EGG.S  for  sale 
In  Season.  Packed  to  HATCH.  Fancy  Pigeons  in  Variety.  La p- Eared  or  Madagascar  and  Wuite  Aurora 
Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs,  <sc. 

On  18  Coops  Fowls  entered  by  me,  at  late  Maryland  Show,  my  Birds  won  28  Premiums,  besides  TJiree  iSW- 
ver  Goblets,  chroma  and  "Wright's  P'UitrfJ  Book."  Enclose  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular.  Imperial  Egg 
Food  and  Parish  Chemical  Food  for  sale. 

WHALE  OIL 

AND 

TOBACCO  SOAP, 

FOE  SALE  BY 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 


Pap* 


B.  T.  HYNSON  &  SONS, 

v  Hangings  &  WiniftwSbaaa 

INDOW  AWNINGS,  MOSQUITO  AND  FLY  NETS. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  WINDOW  SHADES  of  all  grades  and  styles.   Workmen  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.    Just  received,  a  choice  assortment  of  difl'erent  styles. 
VENITIAN  BLINDS  made  and  repaired. 

B.  T.  HYNSON  &  SONS, 

aug.iy  Eo.  54  W.  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  Stuart  Syminoton.  Tnos,  A.  Symington. 

PATAPSCO  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 


s^iMiiisra-T oisr  bros.  &c  co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

OIL  VITRIOL 

AND  OTHER  CHEMICALS. 

Works  on  Locust  Point,  \  ^  A  T  mT, 

Office,  44  South  Street,  J  BALTIMOBE. 
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MORO  PHILLIP 

Manufacturing  Chemist, 


Manufacturer  of 


Ucids,  Chemicals  &  Fertilizing  Materials. 

Moro  Phillips'  Genuine  Improved 

SUPER  PHOSPHATE. 

THE  BEST  WHEAT,  CORN,  OATS  AND  COTTON  PRODUCER  in  the  MARKET. 


Price  $46  Per  Ten — 2000  Pounds. 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZER  FOR  TRUCKERS  WE  KNOW  OF. 
Price  $46  Per  Ton— 9,000  Pounds. 


SOLUBLE  BONE  PHOSPHATE, 

Prepared  by  Moro  Phillips.    Guaranteed  very  soluble. 

Price  $30  per  Ton. 


SERRANA  GUANO, 

A  NATURAL  ORGANIC  DEPOSIT,  Containing  Valuable  Fertilising  Properties. 

Price  $26  Per  Ton. 


,110  S.  DELAWARE  AV.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
For  Bale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots  i  \ 

95  SOUTH  STREET,  Baltimore,  Md. 
And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  country.    Information  furnished  on  application. 


Large 

3VTO^tO  PHILLIPS, 
Ap-lj  Sol^Proprietor  and  Manufacturer. 
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PAIHTIHG. 


HARD 
TIMES 
PLAN. 

Best  and  Cheapest  paint  in  the  worM.  R«-t»ile<l 
AT  W  HOLK8AI  E  PRlCfc^  -Heady  Mixed. »» 
Full  directions.  Apply  yourself  and  save  cost  of  ap- 
plication. Sample  Cards  free. 
Q.  W.  ROSE,  5  Beekman  at.,  N.  Y.  3@»Box  5,740. 

WESTERN  FARMS. 

Parties  desiring  to  purchase  Farms  In  any  of  the 
Western  States,  either  improved  or  unimproved,  me 
requested  to  write  to 

MASON,  MILLS  &  CO. 

REAL   ESTATE   DEALERS    AND  BROKERS, 
145  South  Clark  Street.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 
tor  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  lists,  which  will 
be  mailed  tree  upon  application. 

7,000  Sold  in  1875.    NEW  FORCE  FEED 

FOR 

Buckeye  Grain  Drill. 

Will  sow  any  desired  quantity  with- 
out CHANGE  OF  GEAR.  Will  SOW  WlniUl, 

Rye,  Oats,  Karley,  lieaus.  Peas,  Corn, 
Flaxseed,  &c.  just  What  You 
Want.  It  beats  any  Force  Feed  ever 
made  Send  for  a  circular,  or  ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  Buckeye. 
P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

The  Baltimore  Herald, 
Is  Published  Monthly, 

And  sent  post-paid  to  Subscribers 

FOB 

50  Cts.  a  Year. 

Some  fifteen  to  twenty  distinguished 
contributors  write  for  the  Herald,  thus 
making  it  a  choice  FAMILY  PAPER 
for  a  mere  nominal  price. 

Address 

BALTIMORE  HERALD, 


An  Alderney  Cow,  3  years  old,  solid  French  grey, 
black  points,  No.  3,664,  Dam,  Leah  of  St  Mary ; 
Sire,  Duke  Philip,  No.  843,  Herd  Register  ;  Heifer 
Calf  same  marks  3  months  old. 

Address  WM,  J.  VANNORT, 
Brood  Neck,  Kent  County,  Maryland. 

Tli a  Tnll  f^ara!  Prize  Picture  send  free!  An  in- 
i  IVO   i  Ull  udlu .  genious  gem !  50  objects  to  find 
Address,  with  stamp,     E.  C.  ABBEY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
June-ly 


B 


LOOMIXGTOX  NURSERY.  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloom- 
ington.  HL  Price  list  free.  4  Catalogues,  25  cts. 


1£ 


THE  GREATEST  INVENTION 
OF  THE  19th  CENTUHY. 

Wind,  an  untiring  servant.that  labors  uay  and  night, 
without  food,  fuel;  rest,  attention,  wages,  or  instruc- 
tions, 

STOYER  Automatic  Wind 
Engine,rfor  Fnniping"  Wa« 
ter,  Grinding  Grain,  &c. 

A  perfect  self-regulating  ma- 
chine, taking  care  of  itself  in 
storms,  as  a  thing  of  life.  Is  very 
compact  and  strong,  with  solid 
whf-el,  heavy  castings,  and  an- 
tifriction rotary  balls,  enabling 
the  "Hi  to  get  full  benefit  of 
the  slightest  changing  of  the 
breeze.  No  light  levers,  wires, 
hinges,  or  springs  used,  is  built 
on  a  strong  self- bracing  pat- 
tented  Tower,  without  any 
mortices  and  whose  tips  and 
base  are  wider  than  their 
place  of  crossing.  [See  cut.] 
Has  taken  premiums  at 
many  State  fairs.  Several  hun- 
dreds are  in  use,  in  the  Eastern, 

Middle  and  Southern  States,  where  lately  introduced 
and  over  four  thousand  West  Every  mill  fully  war- 
ranted. Send  for  Complete  catalouge  and  Price  list. 

Stover  Wind  Engine  Co., 

GREENCASTLK 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

J.  M.  STOVER,  1 
E.  B.  WING  Eli.  ] 


itfiF  H.A.DREEK, 


containing  192 
pages  on 

SEEDS 
and  PlR.ntj 

mailed  free. 


ScrnsMAN  and  Florist. 
PHILADA. 


The  Green  House, 

West  Pratt  Street,  ^Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  <Sc  B.  L.  WAGNER, 

PROPRIETORS. 


This  RESTAURANT  is  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  its  accommodations  of  any  in  the  city. 

The  BAR  is  filled  with  the  finest  of  all  kinds  of 
LIQUORS.  The  TABLES  are  covered  with  the  best 
substantial  food  the  markets  afford,  besides,  at  the 
earliest  moment  they  can  be  procured  in  the  differ- 
ent seasons,  every  variety  of  delicacy  that  land  and 
water  furnish,  in 

BIRDS,  GAME,  FISH,  FRUITS  it  VEGETABLES. 

Prices  moderate.  The  crowds,  which  lunch  and 
dine  daily,  attest  public  approbation  of  the  superior 
management  of  the  house. 

It  is  a  convenient  place  for  travellers,  who  stop 
only  a  few  hours  or  a  day  in  the  city,  to  get  their 
meals.  It  is  the  popular  resort  of  country  gentle- 
men from  the  counties,  particularly  from  Southern 
Maryland,  being  convenient  to  Railroads  and  Steam- 
boats, and  in  the  midst  of  the  business  portion  of 
the  city. 

The  Proprietors  will  be  grateful  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  extensive  patronage  they  now  enjoy,  and 
will  do  their  best  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
visitors.  jan-ly. 
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33.   STABLEE,  TDES.  <53  CO. 

"SUN  BUILDING,"  SOUTH  STREET, 

Shippers  and  General  Dealers  in  Anthracite  and  Georges'  Creek 

Coal  delivered       ^0*^kM    -jtffWHtk          JB  DWa               in  any  quantity  in 

the  City  of  Balti-                       M  more,  or  by  Cargo 

or  Car  load  to  any      BE              B         \x\      M  -\  accessible  point 

in  this  or  other      V         M  H         B      Ini  States.  Special 

attention  paid  to  ^^.^w  ^^^mr  JT  M  B  B  ^  Coal  for  Foundby 
and  Manufactu-        ^^MP*^      ^^§fl*^             HWH  BBBHHB  ■      ring  purposes. 

We  name  Lehigh  Baltimore^  Vein, 

Lee,  Diamond,  Schuylkill,  Sunbury,  Lykens'  Valley  also  Cannel,  Splint,  Gas,  George's  Creek, 

Ac,  &c.  \ 

Shipping  Wharves,  Havre  de  ©race,  Mu\,  and  Locust  Point  and  Hughes'  Quay. 

Branch  Office,  Cor.  Eutaw  <&  Madison  Sts.,  connected  with  Central  Office  by  Telegraph. 

LINTON   <£  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HAJSTD  and  MACHINE  MADE 

FLO  W  E 11  POTS. 

Pots  for  Propagating  Cotton  Plants  for  early  Planting,  Pots  for  forcing  into,  also  Turpentine  Pots. 
We  have  always  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Flower  Pots.  Having  improved  facilities  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  same,  and  giving  the  same  our  entire  attention,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  the  market 
with  an  article  which  for  neatness,  durability  and  cheapness  we  defy  competition. 

These  Pots  can  be  safely  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

XjHsttoist  &c  co., 
 LEXINGTON  &  PINE  STREETS,  Baltimore,  Mi 

JOHN  T.  BRODERIGE, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Rags, 

BRASir,  COPPER,  LE/  D,  ZINC,  PEWTER, 
OAST  ATSTD   WROUGHT  SCRAP  IRON. 

Prompt  Cash  on  Receipt  of  Goods-  Consignments  solicited. 

Also  manufacturer  of  PIG  LEAD  and  SLAT  SPELTER.    SHEET  IRON  suitable  for  Black- 
smiths and  Farmers,  always  on  hand    GIVE  ME  A  CALL. 

Hos.  67  &  69  Greenmount  Avenue. 


xmm iwnii  i*  i 


OLIVER  F.  LANTZ.  JACOB  F.  LANTZ. 

SAMUEL  ELDER  &  CO. 

FLOUR,  GRAIN,  PRODUCE  AND 

G-erLexal  Coramlsslon  3^erc]aarLt© 

ASD  DEALERS  IN 

Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds,  and  Importers  of  Bolting  Cloths, 
32  NO  HTM  HOWARD  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD* 

ADVANCES  MADE  ON  CONSIGNMENTS. 

REFER  TO — John.  W.  Girrett,  Pres't  B.  &  0.  ft.  R.  Or,  Biltitmre,  ltd,;  M©33.  Robert  Garrett  k  Son, 
Bankers,  Baltimore.  Mi.;  We3tern  Nttioml  iiaok,  Bilticnore,  Ml.;  Mass.  Wing  &  Farliu,  Chicago. 
JU.;  W.  Ziegler,  GreencMtle,  Pa.  iWm.  11.  Hager,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
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CROMWELL  &  CONGDON, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Every  Description  of 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AH D  MACHINERY. 

No.  51  Light  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  IWTD. 


SElll T>  DEPAR'I  31E1\T,  to  which  we  give  our  special  attention,  growing  and 
importing  om  own  Seed,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  in  large  or  small  quantities  for  VEGETABLE 
FLOWER,  HERB  and  GRASS  SEEDS  and  SEED  GRAIN.     As  we  thoroughly  test  the  different  varie- 
ties, both  as  to  their  quality  and  freshness,  before  Feuding  out,  we  ar«  able  to  guarantee  that  their  will 
be  no  disappointment  to  those  who  favor  us  with  their  orders.  .^©"Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 

Agents  for  Blaichfy's  Cucumber  Wood  Tumps. 

BEING  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE 

PATAPSCO  NURSERIES, 

Situated  One  Mile  South  of  Baltimore,  we  are  prepared  to  supply 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Vines, 
SHRUBBERY,  ROSES  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS,  &c. 

In  quantities  to  suit.    Our  stock  of 

Feacb,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  anil  Cherry  Trees,  for  Fall  and  Spring  Planting, 

Is  Large  and  Fine,  embracing  all  the  varieties,  both  new  and  old,  which  have  proved  themselves 

valuable.  Address 

CROMWELL  &  CONGDOU,  Ho.  51  Light  Street,  Baltimore. 

Implement,  Seed  and  Nursery  Ofttalognsa  tent  free  on  application. 
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THE  CUMING'S 

IMPROVED  FEED  CUTTER. 

Tlie  Only  Perfect  Machines 

FOR  CUTTING  HAY,  STRAW,  STALKS, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  FODDER. 


We  make  SIz  Sizes,  with  capacity  from  500  lbs.  to  3  tons  per  hour. 

The  CUMING'S  CUTTERS  are  fifteen  years  ahead  of  all  other  makes.  Fifteen 
years  ago  they  were  what  other  cutters  are  now,  that  is,  geared  cutters.  The  Cuming's 
are  not  geared,  receiving  the  power  direct  upon  the  knives. 

The  No.  1  has  three  knives,  all  other  sizes  four. 

The  machines  are  made  from  the  choicest  material  and  perfectly  finished,  and  are  well 
known  in  the  North  and  West,  and  can  now  be  had  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  the  South.    Send  for  circulars  to 

E.  W.  BOSS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

deoly  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N,  y. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS! 

IBI  AID  WANtt-PBOftl 

ROOFIISTG. 

Can  be  safely  used  in  place  of  Tin,  Slate,  &c.  Can  be  placed  over  old  shingles  making  a 
handsome  roof,  both  Water  and  Fire-Proof.  The  roofing  is  made  in  sheets  32  inches  in  breadth, 
15  feet  in  length,  40  feet  to  the  sheet.  Will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Country,  deliv- 
ered to  Boats  or  cars,  at  5  Cents  a  foot,  $2  a  Sheet,  with  Cement  for  Laps,  &c. 
Instructions,  so  any  person  can  do  the  work  as  well  as  the  most  skilled  workmen. 
Estimates  made  and  contracts  taken  for  all  kinds  of  METAL  ROOFING.  Fur  full  infor- 
mation, send  for  circulars : 

3?.  EE.  MOEGAN, 
130  South.  Ann  Street,  Baltimore. 


MARYLAND 

WHITE  LEAD  COMPANY 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  BALTIMORE. 
Office  89  West,  Lombard  Street, 

Corroders  and  Manufacturers  of 

DBY  WHITE  LEAD  AND  LEAD  IN  OIL, 

Which  is  guaranteed  to  be  perfectly  Pure. 

JOHV  CURLUTT,  President. 

Universal  and  Automatic 
ZEPZCLj  A  D-nT  UT  3Ej  ZE5  S3  7 

Manufactured  by 

Wallace  Fisk, 

SOUTH  BYRON,  N.  Y. 

a-Si^ND    FOR,  CATALOGUE."®* 


SMITH  &  CURLETT, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Gor.  Holliday  &  Pleasant  Streets, 
©  &  L  Y  I IVE  Q>  B  Eo 

G»  T.  T-5 

OR  THE 

Wonderful  Adventures  of  a  Pullman, 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale's  great  Story  in 
THE    CHRISTIOA  UNION, 
Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  and  Lyman  Abbott,  Editors. 
BEECHER'S  SJSRMOIVS, 
and  Abbott's  Sunday-school  Lessons  every  week. 

All  the  best  contributors  of  the  country. 
$3.00  per  year.  To  Clergymen,  $2.50.  Three 
months  on  tri  ^1,  75  cente.   Agents  wanted.  Send 
stamp  for  sample  copy.  Address  HORATIO  C  KING, 
Publisher,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


KANSAS. 

All  about  its  Soil.  Climate,  Resources.  Products, 
Laws,  and  its  people  are  given  in  Ihe  KANSAS 
FARMER,  a  10-page  weekly,  in  its  15th  year.  Post- 
paid, 3  mo.  for  50  c.  Address  J.  K.  HUDSON,  Topeka, 
Kansas 

Has  quickly  taken  a  high  place  among  agricultural 
journals.— N.  Y.  Tribune.  We  have  considered  it 
among  the  best  of  our  exchanges,  and  a  worthy  rep- 
resentative of  the  West.— Practical  Farmer,  Phila. 
Our  Kansas  friends  should  feel  much  pride  in  the  high 
character  and  sterling  worth  of  their  State  agricul- 
tural paper.— National  Live  Stock  Journal.  We  cheer- 
fully credit  it  with  being  or  e  of  the  best  edited  of  our 
Western  agricultural  exchanges  Spirit  of  the  Times, 
JV.  T. 

Our  Pest  Poison 

is  a  Safe,  Sure  and  Oh-ap  Destroyer  of  the 
Potato  Bag,  Tobacco  Flj,  Cabbage.  Currant 
and  Gooseberry  Worm,  and  of  all  insects 
that  Eat  the  Leaf.  Unlike  Paris  Green 
and  other  Poisons,  it  can  be  entirely  dissolved  m 
water  and  applied  by  sprinkling.  Not  Injurious  to 
plants.  Not  Dangerous  to  use.  Never  fails  to  kill. 
Costs  about  25  cents  an  acre.  Put  up  in  %  pound 
boxes, enough  for  two  acres.  Price  50  cents-  Send 
for  Circular  with  Testimonials.  Also  kills  House 
Flies,  Cockroaches,  Rats  and  Mice. 

KEARNEY  CHEMICAL  W0BK8, 
P.  0.  BOX  3139.  66  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Osage  Orange  Hedge, 

AT  $20  PEB  MILE. 

Apple  Trees,  $7  per  100  ;  Peach  Trees, 
$3  to  $5  per  100  ;  Wilson's  Early 
Blackberry  Plants,  $12  per 
1000  or  $110  for  10,000. 
Raspberry    and    Strawberry  Plants, 
Grape  Vines,  Conover's  Colossal 
Asparagus  Roots,  &c,  Cheap. 
FJttlOJE   LIST  FJU.JSE. 
R.  S.  JOHKSTON,  Stockley,  Del, 


FOB   THE   WHEAT    CROP    03T  "77. 


SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO : 

A  Cencentrated  Manure  of  undoubted  excellence  specially  prepared 

for  COTTON  and  TOBACCO. 

Ammoniated  .Alkaline  Phosphate: 

The  Patron's  Manure,  sold  on  special  terms  to  Grangers. 

Drakes  Branch,  Ga.,  August  15,  1875. 
Resolved,  That  we  express  to  R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO.  our  entire 
satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  use  of  then-  ALKALINE  PHOS- 
PHATE the  present  season.  W.  E.  McNery,  Master. 

Bush  River  Grange,  No  12,  Sept.  17,  1875. 
Resolved,  That  we  express  our  satisfaction  to  R.  W.  L.  RASIN  & 
CO.,  as  to  the  very  favorable  result  of  their  Fertilizer  (ALKALINE 
PHOSPHATE)  used  by  this  Grange  for  the  past  two  years. 
J.  A.  Shackelton,  Sect'y.  Wm  P.  Dupoy,  Master. 

Baltimore  and  Texas  Fertilizing  Co.'s 

PORE  BONE  FL0U8  AND  MEAL  I 

From  our  Extensive  Texas  Factories. 

AMMONIACAL  MAT1ER  : 

An  Ammoniate  Superior  to  Peruvian  Guano. 

Potash  Salts.  Dissolved  Bono  Phosphate, 

&c,  in  store,  and  for  sale,  by 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

S.  W.  Cor.  South  and  Water  Sts. 


ROGERS.  PEET&CO. 


WILL  OPEN 


During  the  MONTH  of  MARCH, 

THE  FINEST  LINE  OF 

MENS'  AND  BOY'S 

Spins  Uii 

EVER  ON  SUE  OUTSIDE  OF  HEW  YORK  CM, 

We  are  now  offering  an  unequalled  selection  of 

GENTLEMENS' 
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In  NEW  and  DESIRABLE  STYLES. 

ROGERS,  PEET  &  CO. 

LEADING  ONE  PRICE  CLOTHIERS, 

No.  184  W.  BALTIMORE  ST. 

OPPOSITE  LIGHT  STREET, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

BRANCH  OF  487  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 


